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THE CARE OF 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 



THERE is, perhaps, no pursuit fraught with more interest 
than the care of animals in a tame or domestic state ; and 
youth of either sex always experience the most lively pleasure 
from the possession of these objects of their benevolent at- 
tention : but in order that the pleasure derived from their 
possession be not changed into sorrow or even self-reproach 
for their suffering or death, much judgment is required in the 
care of our living pets, lest, while we really wish to treat 
them tenderly, we should injure them by ill-directed atten- 
tion, if we do not even kill them with kindness. There are 
many animals the keeping of which is not only pleasurable 
but profitable. Domestic fowls, for instance, afford an agree- 
able supply of one of the most wholesome luxuries we pos- 
sess, in the shape of an egg fresh laid. 

Almost every class of animals requires a different mode ot 
management, and should be treated, when in a state of cap- 
tivity" according to its previous habits and nature, the 
turkey which struts before our parlour window, and all its 
feathered brethren, have their peculiar wants and mode ot 
life The rabbit, which stamps with anger and fear when a 
stranger approaches its hutch, differs as widely m its want, 
and wishes from the pig or any other quadruped as it does 
from the birds before referred to. 

In order, then, to ensure success in our attempts to breed 
and rear these mute claimants on our sympathies, it will be 
requisite that we should have a knowledge of their d.fferen 
habits, nature, and constitution, with the mode of treatment 
most proper for each ; and such information this httle work 
professes to convey. , , , ,, 

Under the cottage system, the rearing and breeding poul- 
try, is a most important object ; and the quick transmission 
of articles from one place to another by means of rail-road 
conveyance, renders the produce more advantageous, as it 
can be much more profitably disposed of. 
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THE MILCH COW 

Is by far the most valuable and useful of all our domestic 
animals. There are several breeds both in England and Scot- 
land. Homehreds, or mongrels, are found to prove useful dairy 
cows. The long-homed breeds generally excel in the quality 
and the short-horned in the quantity of the milk. Holdes- 
ness Cows have been known to produce nine or ten gallons 
of milk in a day. The quality must, certainly, in such a case 
be thin, and not well adapted for a supply of butter. 

The two most important signs of a good milker are, a ca- 
pacious udder, and a large and plain milk vein. A constant 
great milker is worth almost any price, will repay the ex- 
pense of her keep, and should therefore be kept to the latest 
period to which her milking continues. Two cows are requi- 
site for even a moderate family, on account of the decrease 
of produce as she advances in pregnancy, and on account of 
the period when it is proper for her to go dry. The surplus 
produce always finds a ready disposal, and is extremely va- 
luable where pigs are kept. 

Those who have a sufficient range of good grass land, may 
with propriety keep the largest breed of cows; but those who 
possess little grass or ordinary herbage, or who shift the cows 
upon a common, must make choice of small stock, which will 
be satisfied with a moderate bite. On such provision only 
the smallest heath croppers will require some extra food, un- 
less indeed it be at the very height of the season. 

In purchasing a coiu, it is generaUy most advantageous to 
have a fresh five-year-old beast, in full milk ; that is, with her 
calf a few days old by her side ; or else one nearly ready to 
calve. The calf should be immediately sold as a suckler. 
You thus avoid the chance of purchasing a stale milker or an 
old worn-out cow, which its late owner would be verv elad 
to be quit of. J 5 

If a small common-bred low-priced cow is required, it is 
only requisite to ascertain that she is in good health, has a 
large udder, and that she be a quiet milker. The last is of 
great importance; for of what avail is a large supply of milk, 
if it be not rendered quietly, and the milk-maid suffered to 
take it away safely ? 

As a general rule, it is well to confine the hinder legs of a 
cow whilst milking, as well as the head. To effect the former, 
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the best method is to place two stumps of wood securely in 
the around, to which the hinder legs may be strapped It is 
best? for security, to make no deviation from this rule even 
in favour of the quiet cow, as these may occasionally or acci- 
dentally kick down a swimming pail of milk, and that proba- 
bly when the article is most scarce. 

An ample supply of food for the cow is indispensable ; for 
the truest and largest milker will very soon give but a poor and 
inadequate supply without abundant feeding on nutritious and 
succulent food. If the cow be kept deficient or meanly, the 
milk and butter will bear the same character ; and when the 
cow becomes dry, she will be emaciated and of little worth. 

The expense of cow food is considerable, particularly when 
it has to be purchased; and therefore care should be taken 
to procure the most abundant milkers, lest you be only feed- 
ing a bad milker into flesh. Great milkers seldom carry 
much flesh about them, and are probably as seldom to be 
made fat when past milking: but they have already paid 
well, and never retire in debt to their keeper. A cow who 
has a natural tendency to secrete milk will convert all nou- 
rishment, however dry and substantial, into that fluid ; and 
will require a good supply of some solid kind of nourishment 
to support her strength. When corn is allowed, oats are the 
most proper ; but, in order to prevent the cow from swallow- 
ing them whole, they should be ground or bruised, and mois- 
tened with water. Pollard is also a nourishing food when 
scalded. Exercise is more than commonly requisite lor the 
milch cow, when such substantial food is allowed. 

In order to have a good supply of milk and butter in the 
winter, it will be requisite to procure a fresh milker at the 
commencement of that season, and to have an ample store 
of the best provisions. 

The chief dependence for feeding cows in the winter sea- 
son is rowen, or after-math hay, which must either be grown 
at home or purchased. Rowen, or after-math, is said to force 
milk ; but in poor pastures the first crop is preferable ; and 
some experienced cow keepers always give the best hay, con- 
sidering it to be the most profitable. It is very bad economy 
to give a good milch cow dry straw, as milk will always pay 
for hay : and if straw is ever given, it must be oat straw. 
Carrots are the best roots for winter feeding. Mangel-wurzel 
affords a good food, but it must not be given too abundantly. 
Potatoes may be given when steamed or baked : when given 
b 2 
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alone, and raw, they are almost certain to bring on tlie 
scouring rot in cows. If ventured on at all in a raw state, 
they should at least be meshed and mixed with hay. Bruised 
furze tops are very good, and help to make capital butter. 
Cabbages may be given moderately, particularly with the 
addition of a little hay. Turnips always make thin milk and 
bad butter ; and oil-cake is an abomination which insures 
unsubstantial ill-scented butter. 

Annual Product. 

A good fair dairy cow, during several months after ealv- 
ing^either in summer or winter, if properly and plentifully 
fed in the latter season, will afford an average of seven pounds 
of butter per week, and from three to five gallons of milk per 
day. Afterwards the milk will supply a weekly average of 
three pounds of butter, from barely half the quantity of milk. 
It depends on the constitution of the cow how nearly to the 
time of her calving she may be milked ; some giving good 
milk till within a week or two of that period, and others re- 
quiring to be dried eight or nine weeks previously. The pe- 
riod of her gestation is forty-one weeks. 

On the average, three gallons of good milk will make one 
pound of butter. 

A dry and comfortable cow-house should be provided, con- 
taining a stall or two, and a calf-pen. 

The warmer the cow shed is the better. The floor should 
slope, but not too much, and should be paved with very com- 
mon rough stones. A broad trough or box should be fixed 
up at the head of the cow, to contain her food ; and when kept 
shut in, she should be fed three times a day at least, invaria- 
bly in the early morning and at sunset. It is not indispensa- 
ble thata cow should ever quit the shed, except just at 
calving time ; when she should be put in any enclosed place 
for a day or two. 

Where there is a common or field she will, of course, be 
turned out in the daytime, except in very wet or severe 
weather. Nothing contributes more to keep a cow sleek and 
in good condition till the end of winter than a warm lodg- 
ing ; for if a cow is kept out in a field or yard to endure 
all the chances and changes of the weather between Septem- 
ber and June, though she have food of precisely the same 
quality and quantity, she will not yield above two-thirds as 
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much milk as if she were lodged in a house : and in very wet 
weather she will not yield above half as much, it being wet 
rather than cold which is injurious to all live stock. 

When a cow is purchased, the sooner she is milked dry the 
better, since cows are invariably stocked for sale ; that is, 
their milk is suffered to remain for perhaps two days, in order 
to distend the udder to the utmost, a cruel and absurd trick. 
Cows should always be milked quite dry. 

Breeds of Cows. 

The Suffolk dun Cow is, probably, the best breed for a pri- 
vate family ; excelling both in quantity and quality of milk, 
and feeding well for beef when become barren from age. She 
is small sized, and polled or hornless, which last quality has 
its advantages. Any cows which butt and gore others should 
immediately have their horns broad tipped. There is a breed 
of polled Yorkshire or Holder/less cows, some of which are of 
a midding size, which are great milkers, and well adapted to 
the use of families where a great quantity of milk is required. 

The Alderney breed yields rich milk and upon less food 
than larger stock ; but they are seldom great milkers, and are 
very tender in the winter season : besides which they are 
worth little or nothing when they become barren. 

BREEDING, REARING, AND FATTENING OF PIGS. 

There are few if any articles of live stock more profitable 
than swine ; and they are, consequently, very generally kept 
by persons who have any quantity of offal on the premises. 
They require but trifling attendance. The characteristics 
of a good hog are a sharp and fine muzzle ; the forehead 
narrow, but the cheeks full ; the eye quick and bright, and 
the ears short and thin ; the neck, from the _ ears to the 
shoulders, almost as thick and broad as the chine, and that 
continued of an equal breadth almost to the tail ; the ribs 
round ; the belly nearly touching the ground from the hind 
to the fore legs, and thus continued almost to the muzzle ; 
the thighs thick, both inwards and outwards, and the division 
between them large ; the legs small, and short; the hair long, 
and thin ; but few bristles, and the skin mellow and loose. 
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Breeds or Pigs. 

There are a number of varieties found in almost every 
county, but the most generally esteemd are 

The Chinese breed, originally from China. Of this breed 
there are two varieties, the black and white : both are small 
but have a strong disposition to fatten, yet seldom weigh 
more than thirty stones of eight pounds when two years old. 
The white are generally better shaped than the black ; but 
they are neither so hardy nor so prolific. Both are very 
small limbed, round in the carcass, thin skinned, and finely 
bristled ; and they possess the valuable property of fattenhtg 
on a comparatively small quantity of fooa ; so that thougn 
they do not answer well for hams or bacon, they are valuable 
as roasters. There is a mixed breed, variously spotted with 
black and white, which are remarkably prolific, are good 
nurses, and with sufficient care will bring up two litters with- 
in the year. Many crosses of this pig are truly valuable ; 
and there are few of our small breeds that are not, to a greater 
or less degree, indebted to them for their compactness of 
form and aptitude to fatten. 

The Berkshire breed is of a sandy or white colour, with 
brown or black sports, the sides broad, the body well formed, 
and the legs short. The best specimens of this breed are 
without bristles. The skin is remarkably thin, the flesh well 
flavoured; and the bacon is of a superior quality. The hogs 
attain a very large size. This breed is now pretty generally 
dispersed over the whole kingdom, and the crosses are ex- 
tremely numerous. 

The Essex half black pigs, raised by Lord Western, which 
have acquired so much celebrity, are descended from the 
Berkshire stock, and may be reckoned among the finest breeds 
in this country. They are black and white, short haired, fine 
skinned, broad and deep in the belly, full in the hind quar- 
ters, and light in the bone and offal. They are good breed- 
ers, but are considered as bad nurses. They are said to grow 
fast, and be of an excellent quality of meat. 

The Sussex breed is a variety of the same kind. They are 
quick feeders, but are smaller than the Berkshire, and the 
bone is *oo large. 

The Disldey breed are remarkably fine boned and delicate, 
and are supposed to be descended from crosses of the Berk- 
shire and Chinese. 
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The Wohum breed is a variety introduced by the Duke of 
Bedford. They are of various colours, and 'well-formed ; 
hardy, and very prolific. ; well inclined to fatten, attaining to 
nearly twice the size and weight of some other hogs within 
the same given period. 

Tlie Hampshire variety is generally white, but sometimes 
spotted ; the neck and carcass are long, and the body longer 
and flatter than the Berkshire pigs ; but they fatten kindly, 
to a considerable size and weight, and make excellent bacon. 

The Northamptons answer particularly well for dairies. 

The Shropshire breed appear to be a variety of the last- 
named, fattening to a large size ; both are favourites with the 
distillers. They have been much improved by crosses with 
the Berkshire. 

The Yorkshire are similar in colour to the Berkshire, but 
have coarser hair. The legs are long and the sides flat. 
They are quick feeders, and are also held in esteem by the 
distillers. 

The Lincolnshire are next in profit to the Berkshire ; the 
true bred are white, and considered tender. The Norfolk 
and Suffolk are similar. 

The Cheshire are the largest breed of pigs in the kingdom ; 
but this appears to be their only recommendation, as they 
are particularly ill-formed. 

Breeding. 

When swine are kept for the purpose of breeding, it is 
requisite to pay attention to the selection of the boar and 
sow : both should be chosen as perfect in symmetry, and in all 
other respects, as possible, as stock can always be raised with 
most value from superior animals. When sows are expected 
to take the boar, they must not be too fat ; but during the 
period of gestation they cannot be kept too well ; for the pigs 
will soon pull the parent down, and a lean sow will not be 
well able to support a family of young pigs. The period of 
gestation is from seventeen to twenty weeks, varying in differ- 
ent breeds ; and those sows are reckoned the best for breed- 
ing strong pigs, which have about ten or twelve teats. Some 
sows produce two litters in the year : in this case the farrow- 
ing should be arranged to take place at the end of March or 
early in April, and again in August, when they can be reared 
at less expense, and with less chance of losing them from 
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cold than when they are produced later in autumn. While 
the sows are in pig, they require to be kept on nutritious 
food, in order that they may be in good heart at the time of 
farrowing. And after they have littered, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that they be regularly and liberally fed ; for if the 
young pigs do not have sufficient nourishment while sucking, 
they will never arrive at the weight they would otherwise 
attain. They should likewise be kept well littered and clean ; 
but at the time of pigging they should not be allowed too 
much litter, lest the sows should overlay their young during 
the first week. In order to prevent this accident, an open 
frame is sometimes placed on each side of the sow, under 
which the young pigs can run ; or a strong rail elevated a 
few inches from the ground will answer the same purpose. 
At the end of a week or ten days after having farrowed, they 
may be let out of their styes into their yard for three or four 
hours during the middle of the day, which will be found pre- 
ferable to close confinement. 

At the first farrowing, young sows sometimes devour their 
progeny. In order to prevent this, they should be narrowly 
watched ; and also well fed for a week before the expected 
time arrives. If they are well fed, and well supplied with 
drink (milk if it can be got for them), few sows will destroy 
their young. If several sows farrow at the same time, they 
should be confined in separate pens or styes ; otherwise they 
will mutually destroy each others' young. The sows should 
be well supplied with plenty of water, where milk cannot be 
had ; and this will render them more satisfied, and less dis- 
posed to do mischief. 

The best age for killing sucking pigs is at the end of three 
weeks. At this period those intended to be reared will be 
able to follow the sow. The males may then be castrated ; 
but the spaying of females may be deferred for another week. 

Weaning and Feeding. 

Pigs may be weaned at two months, when they should be 
put into styes purposely prepared for them ; having a small 
yard in which they may run, both yard and stye being kept 
perfectly clean and well littered. Their food must be good ; 
and they should have as much as they will eat. Boiled po- 
tatoes or carrots for a fortnight, and then raw ones, will 
prove good food, adding every day for a month a feed of oats, 
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and afterwards pea, bean, barley, or buck-wheat meal, unless 
there is a dairy, in which case milk or whey may be substi- 
tuted, till the clover-field is ready for them, which will be in 
the beginning of May ; and when pigs are three months old 
they will thrive well on that food. Lettuce has also been 
found very serviceable, not only on account of the succulence 
of the plant, but from its inducing an inclination to sleep, 
which much promotes the growth of all young animals ; but 
in rearing pigs no kind of food can bear a comparison with 
milk. During the weaning, especial care should be taken to 
supply them with plenty of sweet straw, and to keep the pigs 
in as clean a state as possible : neglect in this respect can 
never be compensated by the most plentiful supply of food. 

Sows which litter in the spring may be fed with tares and 
cabbages, combined with waste milk where it is to be _ had ; 
where it is not, good wash from the kitchen, and pot liquor, 
must be substituted. A good wash may be prepared with 
oat, barley, or other meal. For those that litter in the au- 
tumn, lettuces have been found wholesome and nutritive; 
Swedish turnips, carrots, and other roots, previously boiled, 
should be added. 

Young pigs, after being weaned, may be fed in the same 
manner : the addition of pea-soup, made by boiling in the pro- 
portion of a peck of peas in ten gallons of water till thev are 
thoroughly broken and dissolved, either given alone or mixed 
with wash, will considerably improve their condition. What- 
ever be the food, it materially promotes the growth of young 
pigs if given warm. 

When pigs are suffered to roam among cultivated lands, it 
is always found necessary to have them well ringed; and this 
should be done at as early an age as possible. A plan has 
been recommended which supersedes this necessity : it con- 
sists in shaving or paring off with a razor or sharp knife the 
gristles on the top of the noses of young pigs : the wound 
soon heals, but the pigs are thus rendered incapable of that 
destructive routing and turning up of the ground so very de- 
trimental to sward land. 

Fattening. 

Sows may be kept to breed till they are six years old, and 
the boar be used till he is five ; after that time the former 
should be spayed and the latter castrated. They should 
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then be put up to fatten, and they will be found to make ex- 
cellent bacon. 

It is well to weigh hogs put up to fatten every week, as it 
may thus be judged when is the best time to dispose of them 
to advantage ; for as soon as an animal ceases to acquire that 
daily increase of weight which makes it beneficial jo feed 
him, it is the most prudent step to have them killed without 
any further delay. 

Fattening hogs is generally performed in February or 
March ; and again in October. For pork they are usually 
fattened from six to nine months old ; for bacon, from nine 
months to a year and a half. Two years old is the most profit- 
able age for substantial bacon for farmers' use ; and for this pur- 
pose the hog should be made quite fat. For fattening porkers 
the best articles are butter-milk, whey, and barley-meal. For 
bacon hogs, white peas will be found the best, as the swine 
not only fatten most kindly when thus fed, but their flesh 
plumps in boiling, and has a good flavour; while that of swine 
fattened on beans will shrink in cooking, the fat will boil 
out, and the flavour of the meat will be injured. The pro- 
portion of peas requisite to fatten a hog varies according to 
the size, breed, &c. ; but generally a hog in good condition 
when put up, and intended to be fattened to twenty score, 
will consume about six or seven bushels of peas, each bushel 
increasing his weight about nine or ten pounds. The peas 
are generally given raw for bacon. But it has been said, that 
eight bushels of a mixture of equal parts of ground peas and 
steamed potatoes will fatten a hog of twelve stone weight. 

Peas may be more advantageously used for porkers when 
boiled to the consistence of thick soup. The time requisite 
for fattening may, upon an average, be computed from five or 
six weeks to two or three months. 

A pig, to be profitably fatted for killing and curing as salt 
pork, should be bought in the spring or late in the winter, 
being then four months old. When at the proper season for 
killing, he will be a year old at least; and this age is required 
to ensure the greatest quantity of meat from a certain quan- 
tity of food. It is better that he should be rather above a 
year old than less. 

During the fattening, either for pork or bacon, it is of the 
utmost, consequence that the animals should be kept clean 
and warm, especially in cold and damp weather, and that 
they be supplied with abundance of Utter. They should not 
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only be kept warm and dry, but they should, if possible, be 
confined separately, or, at all events, there should be but a 
small number in each sty ; and they should be kept as far 
out of hearing of the cry or grunt of other hogs as possible, 
as they will thus sleep more, which greatly contributes to 
their fattening. During fattening, it is very essential that 
they should be fed regularly, giving them a full allowance of 
food three or four times a day. If due regard is not paid to 
this, they will sometimes surfeit themselves by eating too 
large a proportion of food at once ; and should this occur, it 
will be advisable to give about half an ounce of flour of sul- 
phur iu some wash once or twice in the course of the day, for 
two or three successive days : this simple remedy will soon 
be found to restore their sated appetite, and is better than 
antimony or any other drug which may be recommended. 

The pig-sty, particularly when employed for fattening, 
should be built, if such a situation can possibly be commanded, 
with the advantage of running water, so as to admit sufficient 
for the swine to drink, the floor or ground being always laid 
upon a gentle declivity, so as to carry off their urine, and to 
wash out their filth, &c. In Essex a practice has been intro- 
duced of fattening pigs in separate stalls, so constructed as 
to admit only one pig in each, and just allowing room for him 
to lie down, but not to turn : they are built with the bottoms 
on a slope, to carry off the filth ; and some persons do not 
give any litter, lest their chewing it should check their thriv- 
ing. The food usually given is barley meal and water, and 
they are found to fatten much better in these styes than in the 
common ones, owing to their being more quiet, having only 
to eat and sleep. It is asserted, on good authority, that a 
hog half fat being put into one of these cases, has gained fif- 
teen pounds of flesh a week. 

GOATS. 

Goats are extremely hardy, being subject to scarcely any 
ailment, and will endure confinement better than almost any 
animal. They are extremely domestic, standing by you and 
watching for a bit of bread from your hand like a dog. They 
will follow after their owner, and are occasionally used to 
draw light loads. They distinguish their name, and will 
come home when called. 

Goats do not ramble far from home, and return regularly 
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They may easily be kept, when they can have access to a lane 
or hedge side to graze, as they will feed on almost any thing, 
picking up any food that falls in their way. In winter they 
will feed on cabbage leaves, potatoe peeling, or, in fact, any- 
thing that is presented to them. 

They will feed on old ship biscuit, indifferent hay or straw, 
furze bushes, heath, and thistles. 

However closely confined, they are still very healthy ani- 
mals ; and when sea voyages are so stormy as to kill geese, 
ducks, fowls, and almost pigs, goats will continue well and 
lively ; and when no dog can keep the deck for a minute, a 
goat will skip about with impunity. A pint and a half of 
milk a-day is frequently yielded by a goat ; and when the 
kid is killed at a few days old, the goat will give nearly two 
quarts of milk, being seldom dry many weeks in the year. 
A goat is a courageous animal, not easily frightened, and will 
face and beat off a dog if he be not a very large one. 

RABBITS. 

There are no animals of which boys are more fond than of 
rabbits. They are very pretty, and some of the varieties ex- 
tremely costly ; they are nimble in their movements, elegant 
in their attitudes, and always under immediate control. 

The cost of keeping rabbits is very inconsiderable, in com- 
parison of their productiveness, as three does and a buck will 
give you a rabbit to eat once or twice a week all the year 
round. 

Those who keep a large stock of rabbits should have a rab- 
bit house or shed, standing upon a dry foundation, and well 
ventilated. Exposure to too much damp is fatal to rabbits, 
who are, like sheep, liable to the rot. They are often kept 
out in yards ; but this is very unwise, as it is extremely diffi- 
cult, in such a situation, to protect them from the spring and 
autumnal rains. Sometimes they are kept in cellars ; but 
this is both injudicious and unwholesome, as ventilation and 
fresh air are absolutely necessary where any considerable num- 
ber of them are kept, and they will not remain healthy for 
any length of time without good air ; and even a very sudden 
mortality may ensue when it is impure and stagnant. Hence a 
thorough draught or passage of fresh air is indispensable in 
any building allotted for their reception ; and there should 
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also be the convenience of shutting the opposite doors or 
windows in cold, damp, or windy weather. 

Rabbit-hutches are generally placed one above another 
I he lower hutches should rest on stands placed about a foot 
above the ground, that they may be conveniently cleaned 
under. Each hutch should be double, that is, it should have 
two rooms, a feeding and a bed room. Single hutches will 
suffice for the young, when weaned from the mother: or for 
the bucks, which are always kept separate. 

It is a very good method to set the hutches sloping a tri- 
fling degree backwards, a small aperture being left at the 
back for the passage of the urine, which rabbits generally 
pass in great quantities. It is desirable that their houses 
should be frequently cleansed from all impurities; the floor 
should be planed smooth, that the wet may run clear off. A 
sliding door between the two apartments is convenient for 
confining the rabbits during the operation of cleaning, as thev 
are apt to run in the way, and some will even scratch and 
bite. 

_ The troughs, and all the edges of the hutch that the rab- 
bits can get access to with their teeth, should be bound with 
fin or iron, or they will soon gnaw them to pieces. 

The best utensils for cleaning out the hutches are a com- 
mon hoe with a short handle and a short broom When it 
is desired to obtain the dung pure for sale, no litter should 
be allowed ; but where the dung is employed at home for the 
garden or farm, the hutches should be well littered with drv 
hay or straw. 

There are many varieties of the rabbit in colour, form, &c 
Ihose with a black smut on the side of the nose are admired 
under the appellation of smuts, double smuts, and butterfly 
smuts, according to the form and number of these black spots. 
I he pure white rabbit with red eyes is very much admired 
and the skins fetch a good price. The black rabbit has a 
fine tur, and the black and white varieties are much esteemed 
for their beauty; but the wild colour, and the black are ge- 
nerally the hardiest rabbits, and their fur being good the 
skins are quite or nearly as valuable as those of the white 

In form the short-legged, with width and substance of loin, 
are the most hardy, and fatten very expeditiously; they are, 
however, generally few in number, and are to be obtained 
only by selection ; but when procured, are very good stock 
taking on fat both internally and in the muscular flesh. Rab- 
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bits generally are liable to disordered livers, but the kind 
just d S eTcribed are, of all others, the most free from this ma- 
kdv Thev are the smallest sized rabbits. _ 

The large white, and the yellow and white species, have 
delicately white flesh, and when cooked as a turkey much re- 
"t^^5*£» those with their ears hanging 
peXt Ire much sought after. They are found among rab- 
bits of all colours, and are called lop-eared. 

tZ Turkish or French rabbit has long white for, and is 
considered very beautifol. In other respects it differs httle 
frTmte — variety nor do their skins g fetch a much 
hisher price than those of the common sorts, lnose skins 
Sr P of which is close though short, are generally most es- 

^Ttfere is a peculiar breed of Lincolnshire rabbits silver 
tipped having the fur of a grey, either dark or light mixed 
wUh l'onglr hairs tipped with white Their skins, hough 
7no extra value herefare in some demand as an article of 
export to Russia and China. 

Breeding. 

The best breeding rabbits are considered to be those kin- 
dled in March. The doe will breed at six months old, and 
her period of gestation is thirty or thirty-one days. The 
buck and doe are by no means to be left together for any 
W period, not above a quarter of an hour being considered 
rioter %nd three days after the doe may be tried again. 

gome days before kindling hay is to the given to the doe 
to assist in making her bed, which nature has instructed her 
to Prepare by tearing the fur from her breast to line her nest 
making it as soft and warm as possible A few days before 
Xe kindles she will be heard to scratch and clean out her 
bed-chamber on all sides, cleaning every corner : she will then 
be seen sitting upon her haunches and tearing off her flue, 
^d, lay bem! presented to her, she will run about with some 
in her mouth? and will with her teeth reduce and shoiten it 
for her purpose. Biting down the bed is the first sign of ap- 

Pr SffSSIbSrf^ ones produced is generally from five 
to ten. It is always most advantageous to destroy the sickly 
and weakly ones immediately, leaving only about six ot tne 
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strongest, as five healthy and well-grown rabbits are worth 
twice as much as double the number of weak and sickly ones. 
The doe will admit the buck with advantage when the litter 
is six weeks old; the young ones may then be separated from 
her and weaned, or they may continue with her till within a 
week or too of her next parturition. 

Great care must be taken that the doe is not approached 
by the buck, or any other rabbit, during the period of her 
gestation ; for if she be harassed or driven about she will 
most probably cast her young. Should the doe appear weak 
on her littering, from cold or any other cause, she may have 
some beer gruel, made like the old-fashioned caudle of the 
lying-in room, and she will take it greedily, and with great 
advantage to herself and young ones. Some good thick oat- 
meal gruel, or a little warm milk, should always be provided 
for the doe on this occasion, and will never be found to have 
been ill bestowed. Some give a malt mash; warm fresh 
grains, when they can be had, or some fine pollard or barley- 
meal scalded and mixed with a small quantity of cordial 
horse-ball, may be given. 

It sometimes happens, though very rarely, that the doe 
will devour her own progeny ; one cause which occasionally 
leads to this is her being intruded upon too soon after partu- 
rition ; and when in this moment the doe has been disturbed 
and her young ones handled, particularly by strangers, it is 
no uncommon thing for her to kill her whole litter, scatter 



her young against the sides and bottom of. the hutch, as if 
she was in a state of the highest excitement and indignation. 
Another cause of this unnatural act is, most probably, inade- 
quate feeding during her period of gestation. If she has not 
milk for her young, we may perhaps exonerate her from the 
charge of cruelty, when she only puts them to a speedy death, 
in lieu of a lingering one. The cure in this case is more libe- 
ral diet, and care that she have proper nourishment at the 
period of her littering, particularly warm milk or gruel. 

A fine doe was presented to the writer, condemned to death 
for this very fault ; but that doe never ate her young when 
managed as directed above. 

There may be, here and there, a doe — one in a million, 
perhaps— who, in defiance of every precaution, will still de- 
stroy her young, as it would appear, for mere wanton cruelty. 



her bed in all directions, and knock the 




;led remains of 
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In this case she should be fatted and killed, being worse than 
useless as a breeder. 

Rabbits breed principally during the summer; but with 
due care as to warmth and comfort, guarding them particu- 
larly from moist air, and with the aid of good nourishing food, 
they may be bred throughout the winter; but rabbits are so 
prolific, that four or five litters from a doe who would thus 
produce from twenty to thirty young ones annually, may be 
considered a sufficient increase, leaving the doe the winter 
months to recruit her strength. Winter litters are more 
liable to suffer from damp and cold, and are seldom so fine as 
those produced in the proper season. The buck is fit for 
use at five or six months old, and may be kept two or three 
years, when he should be replaced by a young one. 

Feeding. 

The greatest regularity should be observed in feeding rab- 
bits. It is better to feed three times than twice a-day, for as 
they are very apt to soil the food in the trough, and will not 
eat it when so soiled, it is better to give a small quantity 
and often, rather than have to waste the food by giving too 
much at once. Some persons have a few cross pieces of iron 
wire placed over the trough, to prevent the rabbits getting in 
and scratching the greater part of the food out on the bot- 
tom of the hutch. 

The art of feeding consists principally in giving the pre- 
ference to dry and substantial food. Like the sheep, rabbits 
are injured by washy and diuretic articles. All weeds and 
refuse vegetables should be carefully kept from them. When 
they have as much corn as they will eat, they will seldom take 
any harm from a liberal supply of good substantial vegetables. 
And as long as their dung is not too moist, they may be con- 
sidered as in good health. The corn proper for them will 
be oats, peas ground into meal, pollard, which may be mixed 
with good fresh grains, wheat, and some persons give buck- 
wheat. Potatoes may be given baked or steamed, lucern, a 
few cabbages, or rather the stalks, and if the leaves are given 
they should be quite free from any remains of rain or wet 
upon them, and if they are partly dried in the sun so much 
the better : of clover they are extremely fond, and if dried 
they may eat as much as they please, but when green they will 
eat more than is good for them. 
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Carrots, either the tops or roots, are excellent food for 
them, and of parsley and celery they will eat freely and safe- 
ly. The wild parsnep has been recommended, but it must be 
given very sparingly, if at all. 

When rabbits are taken from the teat they may be fattened 
upon corn and hay, with a supply of the best vegetables. The 
better the food the greater the weight, and the better the 
quality of the flesh. Rabbits' flesh being dry, the allowance 
of succulent greens may tend to render it more juicy. Rab- 
bits are in perfection for killing from the fourth to the sixth 
month, beyond which period their flesh becomes more dry 
and somewhat hard. It requires three months nearly to make 
a rabbit properly fat and ripe ; six weeks will make it eatable, 
but the quality of the flesh will be by no means equal to what 
it will be at the end of three months. Yet rabbits may be over 
fattened, and they have been so fed for cattle shows repeat- 
edly, having been loaded with fat, both without and within. 

The rabbit is a caressing and fond animal, liking to have 
the head stroked, &c. No animals are less liable to disease, 
and, with cleanliness, and attention to the rules here pointed 
out, they seldom fail to prove a very profitable stock. Rabbits 
will become pot-bellied, however, in the common phrase, from 
being fed on loose or half decayed vegetable trash ; and the 
cure must be good hard hay and corn, ground malt, or peas, 
toasted bread, or captain's biscuits, or any substantial and 
absorbent food. 

The liver complaint, so common among them, is incurable, 
and the only resource is to put them up to fatten ; but thev 
will not bear to be made more than moderately fat, or thev 
are liable to drop off suddenly. The dropsy and rot are also 
generally incurable, nor, indeed, is a rabbit worth the time 
and pains necessary to effect a cure. 

In killing full-grown rabbits, after the stroke upon the neck 
the throat should be perforated upwards towards the jaws 
with a small-pointed knife, that the blood may flow freely. 

POULTRY 

Is, of all live stock, the most commonly kept, and, when 
proper attention is paid, will remunerate those who have a 
little leisure to bestow on their treatment. The first point 
to be considered is a suitable place for keeping them. Many 
persons in London and its vicinity keep fowls in damp cellars 
c 
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or small dirty yards, where they have neither air to breathe 
nor room lor e'xcrcise. Poultry require warmth, and the soil 
of their abodes should be dry, and if possible gravelly : if 
their walk be laid in a sloping direction, for the wet to run 
freely off, so much the better. A shed or house should be 
erected for them, water-proof at top, and the walls or boards, 
at least on the north and east sides, should be sufficiently 
close to keep out the wind from those quarters. Fowl houses 
should not be quite dark, as on rainy and very cold snowy 
days they keep almost entirely under shelter, and air anS 
light are favourable for their health and growth. Then- 
houses must be provided with boxes or nests for the recep- 
tion of their eggs : these boxes should he raised a foot or two 
from the ground ; and if they are placed one above another, 
the fowls will generally be found to prefer the highest. They 
should be so contrived that the hen is hidden, for she prefers 
a spot where she is concealed from view, either when laying 
or setting : plenty of clean straw should be given them to 
form a nest, and it ought to be frequently changed. It is 
common to put a sham egg made of chalk into thcnest ; and 
as hens sit some time on the nest before they lay, it is better 
to do this than to leave real eggs, as by sitting over them 
they are spoiled for eating or hatching, and the hen prefers 
laying where there is already an egg to going into an empty 

nest. ■. , 

A good method of forming the nests is to place some bas- 
kets resembling half sieves on brackets fixed to the wall of 
the house, as by this means the nests can be kept perfectly 
clean by occasionallv taking down these baskets, and throwing 
the old straw out of them, and the baskets can be scalded or 
washed clean before they are again filled with fresh straw and 
rcplticcci. 

Not only should the nests thus be kept clean, but the 
roosts ought to be cleaned every week, and these should be 
so placed that the fowls need not sleep one over the head oi 
another. In winter particularly they like all to huddle pretty- 
close together, to keep themselves warm, and their roosts 
should be placed in a warm part of the hen-house, not ex- 
posed to currents of air or drippings of wet. It is sometimes 
recommended to fumigate the hen-house occasionally, to de- 
stroy the insects and cleanse the atmosphere. Nothing con- 
duces more to a good supply of eggs than cleanliness in the 
hen-house. 
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Healthy fowls swallow a number of small sharp gravelly 
stones, retaining them in the gizzard, which is furnished with 
a very tough coat, for the purpose of digesting their food. 
Much difference of opinion prevails as to the use of these 
stones, which most probably assist the process of digestion ; 
but one thing is certain, — all birds, tame or wild, are equally 
found to have stones in their gizzards ; and though experi- 
ments have been made to prove that birds can digest their 
food without them, yet, as swallowing them is in consequence 
of a general instinct of their nature, we may be sure that they 
are useful to the animals, and consequently should always be 
so placed as readily to be within their reach. In a state of 
nature, birds swallow no more of these stones than are bene- 
ficial ; but instances are on record, of ducks particularly, kept 
in a domestic state, having swallowed so many stones as not 
onlv to fill the gizzard but the crop and intestines, and have 
soon after died. Fowls have the power of retaining these 
stones in the gizzard, or of rejecting them when they have 
become polished or useless. 

Their houses should be swept out every week, and their 
yard, or the open space allotted them, swept daily, except 
where they have the run of a field, which is highly advan- 
tageous in summer time, as grass is very beneficial to poultry, 
and they always seek it with avidity : when it does not grow 
within their reach, some should frequently be procured and 
given to them. The ashes from the kitchen fire should be 
sifted in the corner of their yard every morning, and the soiled 
ashes be swept away with the dung and other refuse when 
the place is cleaned out. Cleanliness is essential to their 
health ; and if fowls are properly fed, supplied with plenty of 
clean water, and kept free from damp and dirt, they will sel- 
dom ail any thing ; but repay the care bestowed on them by- 
laying frequently, hatching successfully, and rearing their 
chickings healthily. 

Laying hens require a good supply of carbonate of lime, 
which is indispensable for the formation of the shell; and the 
want of this supply is what occasions hens to lay shelless or 
soft eggs, and sometimes to eat their own eggs. The writer 
was presented with a very fine hen who was discarded for the 
hist named practice, but, on being supplied freely with a quan- 
tity of egg-shells, she never after broke one of her own eggs. 
Indeed, this is so unnatural a practice, that a moment's re- 
flection must convince any one, something very wrong was 

c 2 
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going on in the management that thus induced the hen to 
break through the strongest instinct of nature, — the preserva- 
tion of her young. Old mortar from dilapidated buildings 
is always very acceptable to hens while laying : if this cannot 
be procured, bruised lime should be given them ; but egg- 
shells, where they are to be had, are always eagerly devoured 
by hens while laying, though they will turn from them with 
the utmost indifference at any other time. When soft eegs 
are produced, a little chalk may be added to the water, and 
a little brick-dust be mixed with their victuals when scalded 
meal is given. Brick rubbish should be given them to scratch 
amongst as well as ashes. 

A great deal of care is requisite in the feeding of fowls to 
secure the having eggs in the winter. The French give a 
supply of warm and stimulating food to their hens to secure 
their early laying. They keep them almost entirely in the 
hen-house, only letting them out occasionally ou fine and 
mild days. They give them warm scalded or boiled barley, 
and also curds and buckwheat ; these two latter being, per- 
haps, the best food at all times. They give them parsley, 
leeks, and other finely chopped herbs; they also chop up 
very fine for them apples and pears, and occasionally give 
them hemp-seed and the seed of nettles ; or when their fowls 
are fed on ordinary food, it is often the practice to give them 
once a-day some toasted bread sopped in wine. 

In this country white cabbages chopped up are very good : 
when it can be done conveniently, it is a good method to hang 
up a few cabbage plants or leaves, so that they are suspended 
just above the heads of the fowls ; they pull and peck at these, 
and eat them without trampling on and dirtying them ; for 
when they are thrown carelessly among the fowls their dung 
and dirt soon spoil the cabbage, and it becomes a mass of wet 
dirt under their feet, doing more harm than good. To secure 
a good supply of eggs, hens should not be kept longer than 
three seasons at the most. Pullets, that is birds hatched the 
preceding spring, are best to be depended on for a winter 
supply : those hatched in March generally begin to lay about 
Christmas, and continue laying till late in the summer : during 
all this period theyrequire to be well fed. Some persons give 
them oats, but it is not a good method : barley, either whole 
in in meal, scalded, but not made too wet, is much better food 
for them. Warmth is also essential, but damp requires to be 
more carefully guarded against than even cold. Fowls should 
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never be let out on a wet day in winter time, for one thorough 
wetting will throw them back a fortnight, as, when the feathers 
are once completely wetted during the short days, it is long 
before they get dry again, and it kills many birds. An even 
temperature, as far as it can be procured, is very desirable 
for poultry. Much cold benumbs their faculties, renders 
them torpid, very much retards their laying, and diminishes 
the number of their eggs. Too much moisture, such as lodg- 
ing in a damp place, or being exposed to rain without an ade- 
quate shelter, which they will always seek if they can get 
access to it, causes rheumatic swellings ; while, on the other 
hand, the want of a good supply of clean water brings on 
many disorders, and certainly prevents their laying. Too 
much heat enfeebles fowls, and an infected atmosphere ren- 
ders them sickly and less prolific, while it also injures their 
flesh and renders them difficult to rear. When fowls leave 
their nests in the morning, the doors and windows of the 
poultry house should be set open, and occasionally a small 
bundle of straw should be burnt within the hen-house, to pro- 
mote a circulation of air. 

Fowls are very capable of attachment, and readily get ac- 
quainted with every body about them ; and as they are much 
scared by the approach of strange persons, or the intrusion 
of animals to which they are unaccustomed, none but those 
to whom they are familiar, and whose voices they recognize, 
should go into the hen-house, lest the hens should be fright- 
ened from the nests,where they might be employed in laying, 
or, what would be still worse, disturb the sitting hens. 

Barn-door fowls should have roosting places exclusively 
for their own species, for they do not like to sleep among 
those differing from themselves, even though they should 
agree tolerably well during the day. 

A warm and sheltered place should be provided for the 
hens, with their newly hatched broods of chickens ; and this 
should be furnished with separate cages or coops, in which 
each hen should remain a week or ten days with her brood : 
the chickens during this period should be fed with cut groats 
or other soft and appropriate food, till they attain sufficient 
strength to eat and shift with the rest. It is desirable, where 
it can be done conveniently, for a few trees to be grown 
within the poultry yard, as they furnish shelter from the rays 
of the sun, and a refuge from slight showers when it may not 
be deemed requisite to shut the fowls up in the hen-house. 
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Damp is more fatal to young chickens than even severe cold; 
and a chicken which has been once soaked with wet from 
any accident, seldom or never recovers. 

Feeding Poultry 

Is a most important part of their management, as it is not 
to be supposed that they will thrive and lay well without a 
sufficient supply of proper nutritious food. They are fond of 
all sorts of grain : wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, maize, rye, 
and millet are all given, and either sort will be found availa- 
ble, which can be most readily or cheaply procured, and an 
occasional change of food is advantageous. They will eat 
also almost all sorts of green vegetables, such as lettuce, 
and cabbage, or radish tops, either raw or boiled : potatoes 
boiled they will eat freely, and will sometimes amuse them- 
selves by pecking at a raw one or two, which have been cut 
in pieces and thrown to them. They are also fond of almost 
all sorts of animal food, none of the refuse of the kitchen 
coming amiss to them ; they will devour blood, fat, fish, and 
flesh with avidity, whether raw or cooked, and will as readily 
eat that of their own species as of any other : they will pick 
bones as clean as any dog, and tossing these about makes 
good exercise. Insects of almost every description, as ear- 
wigs, &c. are sought by them, as is also the common earth 
worm : they will eat snails, and some will take slugs, but of 
these they are not generally fond. M. Reaumur made many 
interesting experiments respecting the feeding of poultry, 
and the results of most of them are very valuable to all who 
keep poultry. He found that ordinary sized fowls consumed 
about a quarter of a pint each of either barley, oats, or buck- 
wheat ; while very large or very voracious birds would con- 
sume nearly a third part of a pint each, when care was taken 
that they had always a supply within reach. But the present 
writer has repeatedly found that oats were eaten in much 
larger quantities than barley, and that the fowls laid more 
frequently and finer eggs when fed with the latter. Of wheat 
they are said to eat still less than of barley, and of rye much 
less than even of wheat. As a general rule it may be said that 
grain is found to satisfy the wants of poultry according to its 
weight, and of the same grain the heaviest will be always found 
to answer the purpose best. The writer always used heavy- 
malting barley, and found that, though higher in price, it was 
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always the cheapest in the end. Rye is the kind of grain 
among the six sorts usually given to fowls (viz. barley, oats, 
rye, wheat, buckwheat, and maize or Indian corn) that they 
become soonest tired of, and of which they eat the least : and 
as, with all animals, that food which they appear fondest of 
is generally that which agrees best with them, it is probable 
that rye is not so well adapted for their nourishment as the 
others. In France they commonly boil the grain till it bursts, 
before giving it to the poultry. M. Reaumur tried experi- 
ments with all the various sorts of grain enumerated ; and 
found that, although the bulk was increased by_ scalding, the 
quantity consumed was not diminished, except in the case of 
barley, in which a saving of two-fifths was effected by boil- 
ing. Wheat also went much further in feeding the poultry 
when boiled, effecting a saving of one-fifth in the consumption. 

Bran, pollard, or middlings, and barley-meal, or the whole of 
these mixed together, effect a great saving in the feeding of 
poultry, by using them occasionally when there is any pot- 
liquor'to be had from the kitchen to scald them with, and 
the fatter this is the better. Potatoes are very wholesome 
for poultry, and should be given them warm ; but the skin 
of each should be broken, as fowls are stupid enough not 
otherwise to touch them. Carrots and parsneps should be 
cut or rasped into small pieces before they are given, and be 
mixed with scalded pollard or bran; but if these roots are 
well boiled before mashing up with the pollard, _&c. they will 
be found very nourishing, at least for one meal in the day. 

Green food, though furnishing an excellent variety, is never 
nourishing enough for general food : indeed, fowls like to be 
constantly pecking and scratching, as with them digestion 
proceeds very rapidly ; and when they have had two, or per- 
haps it would be better to say three, full meals a-day of grain, 
giving them each time as much as they will eat, apy refuse 
from the kitchen, or waste greens raw or boiled, will suffice 
to supply their intermediate wants, and prevent their coming 
to their meal with so ravenous an appetite as they otherwise 
would. It is better to feed them three times than to leave 
any grain scattered on the ground more than they can eat at 
once, as they trample it under their feet, and do not care to 
eat it after it is buried in their dirt. 

Waste pieces of bread or pie-crust, scraps of pudding or 
dumplings, all fowls devour greedily. Biscuit-dust, and rasp- 
ings from the baker's-shop, make excellent food for them. 
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when scalded either with water, or, what is still better, in 
good pot -liquor, and given them while warm. 

We have before adverted to the fondness of fowls for earth 
worms ; and where a large garden or extensive grounds are 
possessed, these may be procured in great quantities. Two 
methods are resorted to with considerable success for this 
purpose; — the worm having an instinctive dread of the mole, 
makes for the surface of the ground when any motion _ of 
the earth takes place near them : in order, then, to bring 
the worms to the surface it is only necessary to stamp hard 
on the ground, or to thrust' in a stick or pronged fork, and by 
shaking it backwards and forwards produce a motion in the 
earth around, and then the worms will creep out, and may 
readily be taken. A better method, perhaps, is to go out at 
night with a lanthorn, and after rain or dew a great number 
of large worms may be speedily collected : but caution must 
be used, as the worms are readily alarmed, and, whether they 
perceive the light or feel the motion of the approaching foot- 
steps, they will quickly draw back into their holes, if they are 
not approached with the utmost gentleness. Worms may be 
kept alive a considerable time by putting them into a vessel 
with rather more than their own bulk of earth. 

Pairing and Breeding. 

Hens will lay eggs when they are kept without a cock, but 
the number of eggs will not be so great, nor will they be so 
fine as when a cock is kept ; besides, the hens are apt to pine, 
and they require the superintendence of the cock to keep 
them in order : he is at once their master and their guardian, 
using his utmost efforts to drive off a dog, or any other enemy 
he apprehends will attack them. Various opinions are enter- 
tained as to how many hens should be kept to one cock, and 
a great deal will depend on circumstances. If the hens are 
kept merely for laying, almost an unlimited number of hens 
may be kept to one cock ; but if strong and vigorous chickens 
are wished to be raised, one cock should be kept to every five 
or six hens, as is always done by the breeders of game fowls. 

The choice of a good cock is allowed, on all hands, to be 
important : he should be of a middling size, rather large than 
small, carrying his head high, with a quick animated look ; 
his bill should be short, his comb of a fine shining red, and 
his wattles large, and of the same colour ; his breast should 
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be broad, and the wings strong; the thighs should be muscu- 
lar, the legs short and thick, with spurs ; his voice should be 
shrill, his frequent crowing being a good sign. The plumage 
should be dark red or black : white cocks are never consi- 
dered good. He ought also to be active and free in his mo- 
tions, scratching the ground frequently in search of worms; 
not so much for himself, as to treat his hens, whom he should 
call around him whenever he finds a nice morsel, and distri- 
bute it carefully amongst them : he should be brisk, spirited, 
ardent in caressing the hens, and quick in defending them, 
attentive in soliciting them to eat, keeping them together so 
as to prevent their straying, and careful in assembling them 
at night. A cock is in his prime at two years old, and should 
not be kept beyond three or four years at the most, as he 
then becomes lazy and inactive, fonder of sunning himself and 
rolling in the dust than attending to the hens. 

The breeders of game cocks require in a brood-cock eTery 
mark of perfect health, such as a ruddy complexion, with the 
feathers close and short. He ought to be full breasted, run- 
ning off taper and thin behind; full in the girth, lofty and as- 
piring, with strong thighs and legs ; the eye large and vivid, 
and a strong crooked beak thick at the base. 

As soon as any marks of declining vigour are perceived in 
a cock, such as his hackles becoming of a loose texture, and 
dangling over his throat, his feathers becoming long, or his 
courage failing, he should be removed, and a young one sub- 
stituted, which may be chosen from some chickens that have 
been reared for the purpose. In making a choice between 
two which appear equally fine, try them by setting them to 
fight, selecting the conqueror; as hens, like other females, 
always prefer the male who possesses most courage and spirit. 

It is sometimes a troublesome thing to make this change, 
as quarrels often occur : it is, perhaps, as well to keep the 
hens a few days without a cock, and to introduce the stranger 
when they are retiring to roost ; but, after all, fights and quar- 
rels will frequently occur, and it will be requisite to watch 
that they do not become dangerous to the stranger, as hens 
have been known to kill a strange cock suddenly introduced 
to them. , . 

Choosing hens is as important a business as the choice ot 
a cock, and regard must be had to whether they are wished 
to be good layers, or whether the object is to raise a good 
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supply of chickens ; for those hens which lay best are not 
commonly the best setters. The best hens are probably those 
of a middling size, of a black, brown, or other dark colour. 
They should be healthy, with a rather large head and bright 
eyes, a pendant comb and bluish feet. Hens that crow, or 
are of a spiteful, quarrelsome, or peevish temper, should be 
rejected, as they are commonly disliked by the cock, and sel- 
dom either lay or hatch well. The ham-door hen is held in 
deservedly high estimation on account of her fecundity. The 
tufted hen, perhaps, ranks next, particularly as she fattens 
readily, and is delicate for the table, though she lays less 
frequently. The large breed is most profitable for rearing 
chickens for the market, or for producing capons. With re- 
gard to laying, if left to themselves they would probably, in a 
state of nature, produce two broods in a year : as it is, there 
appears two seasons when they lay most plentifully, first in 
the early spring, and a second time at the end of summer, or 
toward autumn. When a hen is near laying, her comb and 
wattles become of a bright red ; the eyes are also more bright, 
and she generally cackles three or four days before she begins 
to lay. Proper nests, with clean straw, as before observed, 
should be provided ; nevertheless, the hen, when she first 
wants to lay, becomes very restless, going backwards and for- 
wards, and visiting every nook and corner, as if seeking a 
convenient nest ; but she seldom seems to please herself un- 
til the moment arrives when she can no longer tarry ; then 
she retires to one of the boxes or baskets provided in the 
hen-house, always choosing one which contains an egg in 
preference to an empty one. There she settles herself in 
silence, and lays. When the hen leaves the nest after lay- 
ing, the notes of joy she utters on the occasion are taken up 
by the cock, and frequently by some or all of the hens, and a 
full and not unpleasant concert is performed. 

The eggs should be carefully collected ever}' afternoon, 
when all the hens have laid, as the heat of the hen's laying 
the next day is very apt to spoil them. Hens differ mate- 
rially in the number of eggs which they lay, some producing 
an egg every day ; others, or the same hen at other times, one 
every two days or two days successively, missing the third 
day. The warm weather is favourable to the hens for laying, 
and they generally continue to lay till the moulting season 
comes on, which happens later each year as the hen grows older. 
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After moulting, the hen requires some time for rest, before 
she begins to lay again ; consequently the older hens are, the 
later they will be in the spring before they begin to lay. _ 

The best method to secure an early supply of eggs is to 
procure an early brood of pullets, hatched late in March, m 
April, or early in May ; these will generally begin to lay at 
about Christmas, and by carefully attending to the period of 
hatching it may be possible to have a supply of eggs all the 
year. An experiment was made in this way on a brood of 
chickens hatched soon after Christmas, which being carefully 
sheltered from the cold and wet, and fed once a-day on boiled 
potatoes, given hot, began to lay early the ensuing winter. 
But when it is desired to have eggs in the coldest part of the 
season, it is indispensable to make the fowls roost over an 
oven ; in a stable ; in a shed where many cattle are kept ; or 
to erect a stove in the fowl-house on purpose. After aU, 
hens probably only lay a certain number of eggs each year; 
and the only advantage of making them lay early, is to pro- 
cure eggs at a season when the other fowls do not lay, and 
thus do away with the inconvenience and difficulty of keep- 
ing eggs during the winter, and in attempting to do which 
many hundreds are spoiled every year. 

Among the Irish peasantry, whose poultry occupy at night 
a comer of the cabin, in company with the whole of the two- 
footed and four-footed family, hens frequently lay very early, 
in consequence of the warmth of their sleeping place ; to 
which also they could have access during the day in case of 
wet In guarding against cold and wet, and having young 
hens, consists the principal secret of having early spring or 
winter eggs. 

Storing Eggs, and selecting them tor Hatching. 

The two most important points in preserving eggs for 
winter use are to protect them, as far as possible, from the 
access of atmospheric air, and to keep them frequently turned : 
every second or third day, at the least, their position should be 
reversed It has been recommended to have a box contrived 
with a series of moveable shelves, each fitting in about six 
inches above the other; each shelf should he perforated, in 
order for the eggs to rest on it, without sinking through be- 
yond their centre. When the whole box is thus filled with 
egfs, one above another, the interstices may he filled with bran, 
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and the lid put on, and thus the eggs may be turned each 
day, box and all, without the trouble of turning them sepa- 
rately. Eggs will keep several months perfectly well in this 
manner. Another method is to dip each egg in boiling water, 
leaving it immersed for half a minute, which will keep the 
eggs very well ; but they will not do for sale afterwards, as 
on breaking the egg a small portion of the white close to the 
shell will be found coagulated, bearing the appearance of 
having been boiled. 

Eggs will keep in a cool place for a considerable length of 
time, by observing always to use them in regular order, that 
is, the first laid to be the first used : to secure this, it is well 
to mark all the eggs taken on each day with the day of 
the month, and then it is easy to select the oldest. A writer 
in the Magazine of Domestic Economy states, that he pre- 
serves his eggs by procuring an oblong frame, three inches 
high, furnished with wires strained across, in squares, of a 
proper size to receive the eggs set on end, and which would 
readily admit of their being turned daily. Eggs keep longer 
in a cool cellar than in a warm room, and much longer still 
in an ice-house. They may also be preserved by being dipped 
in oil, or any kind of fat ; but they should never be kept in 
straw, or sawdust, which, by becoming damp either from the 
atmosphere or any accident, communicates a musty flavour 
to the eggs. 

Hatching and Feeding Chicks. 

For hatching it is generally best to select the eggs of your 
own hens, as you are thus most likely to be sure of their fresh- 
ness. The writer has frequently had eggs over from France 
in February, and succeeded in procuring good broods of fine 
healthy chickens. An egg ought never to be more than three 
weeks or a month old for hatching. The largest ones should 
be chosen, and when carried to a distance they should be 
shaken as little as possible : those equally thick at both ends 
should be rejected, as they often contain two yolks, and are 
seldom hatched. To know whether an egg will produce a 
male or female chick, it is directed to hold it between the eye 
and the candle ; and if the vacancy caused by the air-bag, 
which every egg contains at the blunt end, appears to be a 
little on one side, it will produce a hen ; if the vacancy be 
exactly in the centre, it will produce a cock. The largest 
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eggs commonly produce cocks. It is common to take an odd 
number of eggs for a nest, usually from seven to fifteen : but 
the proper number will be best determined by the size of the 
hen, and her character, if she has already been tried ; some 
hens hatching and bringing up a brood of chickens much 
better than others. Pullets will sometimes wish to sit at the 
end of their first season of laying, but they should not be per- 
mitted to do so, as they will not usually succeed. If a hen 
while sitting breaks an egg, it should be carefully removed, 
as it will stick her feathers to the remainder of the eggs, and 
probably cause her to break more. If any new eggs are laid 
in the nest after the hen has begun to set, they should be re- 
moved, as, not being ready to hatch at the same time as the 
others, they would be spoiled. If there is any chance of other 
hens having access to the nest and laying among them, the 
first eggs should be marked with red ink, that they may be 
distinguished. 

The hens best adapted for sitting are commonly the worst 
layers. Black fowls, particularly the large Spanish, are ge- 
nerally bad sitters; while the Dorking are almost always 
good sitters. The hens best adapted for sitting have rather 
short legs, a broad body, large wings well furnished with 
feathers, their nails and spurs not being too long or sharp. 
When the hen desires to sit, she utters a peculiar kind of 
clucking, the same note employed when she calls her chicks 
together ; she also flutters about, hangs her wings and, if she 
finds any eggs, immediately seats herself upon them, some- 
times being driven away with difficulty. 

After these symptoms have continued a few days the fit 
will occasionally go off; and it is, therefore, best not to be in 
too great a hurry to trust the hen with eggs ; but it is as 
well to make trial of the hen by sitting her for a few days on 
half a dozen chalk eggs ; and if she sits close and appears in 
earnest, you may trust her with the number of eggs you think 
she can well cover. 

The hen should have a dark or retired spot assigned her, 
where she is not liable to interruption. 

Hatching. — The hen sits about twenty-one days, when the 
chick, having attained its maturity, breaks the shell. The 
chick is furnished with a horny scale at the end of the bill, 
which falls off when it is two or three days old. 

The time occupied by a chick in breaking through its pri- 
son walls is from two or three hours to two days, though 
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half a-day is about the average time; but sometimes, even 
when the shell is broken, the chick is unable to make its way 
out, being glued to the shell by the remaining clammy fluid 
of the white of the egg, which occasionally hardens when the 
air is admitted, and the feathers are thus attached to the 
shell. A chicken in this condition must die if not assisted ; 
but its situation may be known by its remaining in the same 
state in the shell for five or six hours after a large fracture 
has been made. 

The best method of rendering assistance is to give a few 
gentle strokes with a key, or some such hard body, on the 
egg, to lengthen the fracture to the full circumference of the 
shell, and then tear the membrane beneath by carefully in- 
serting the point of a needle or scissors, taking care not to 
go beyond the membrane and wound the chick. Small pieces 
of the fore part of the shell may also be gently broken and 
removed, always desisting should it make the chicken squeak. 
When pieces of the shell remain glued to the feathers, it is 
advisable to moisten the places where they adhere by the 
help of a piece of linen cloth dipped in warm water. Some 
chickens cannot even break their shell for want of strength, 
or from the shell being too hardly dried. This may be sup- 
posed to be the case when the egg has been pecked, and yet 
the chicken remains in the same state for a day or longer 
without effecting a fracture. In this case it is proper to 
fracture the shell for its whole circumference, and, if your 
assistance does not come too late, the chicken will pull his 
head from under his wing, and stretch out his neck imme- 
diately the air is admitted, and will then soon make the ne- 
cessary efforts to complete his deliverance. It is, however, 
very essential to be careful in not giving too hasty assistance, 
as Nature is generally the best operator ; and as a concise rule, 
perhaps, it should be said that no assistance should be given 
to any chicks which had not been four-and-twenty hours 
without making any progress in their work. 

On the day of their exclusion from the shell, chickens do 
not eat, but should be left in the nest ; the next day they 
may be put in a basket with the mother, under a coop, and the 
basket should be lined with tow. They should be fed for the 
first few days with crumbs of bread soaked in milk, and some 
split groats be given them : if they are relaxed, the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs may be given. A little meat chopped small 
is very good for them ; very clear water must be set fresh for 
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them every day in some shallow dish, or they may fall in and 
be drowned : after being thus kept cooped under a warm-lined 
basket for five or six days, they may be turned out into the 
sun a few hours during the middle of the day. They may 
now be fed with boiled barley, groats, and even bruised bar- 
ley. At the end of a fortnight or three weeks, the hen may 
be turned with her brood into the poultry yard ; but as a 
hen can manage twenty or thirty chicks, and as they are ge- 
nerally too stupid to distinguish their own brood, it is as 
well to place two or more broods under the care of one hen, 
if you happen to have them of nearly the same age ; and it 
is well to ensure this by setting two or more hens at the 
same time : the whole of the chicks may thus be given in 
charge to the best nursing mother, and the other hens be 
sent back either to set again or to lay. The hen to be se- 
lected as nurse to the chickens should have a full-sized breast, 
and a great compass of wing, to order to brood her chickens 
well under them. She continues her care, scratching and 
selecting for them all the dainty bits she can find, nursing 
and protecting them carefully, as long as they need her care, 
that is, till they are fully feathered, and nearly half their full 
size, when she beats them off' and begins again to lay. 

Out of each brood of young ones the finest hens should 
be kept for replacing the old ones. A stout cock should also 
be selected to replace any one which may be getting old. 

Fattekixg. 

Masy methods are recommended for this purpose; but 
fowls who are regularly and well fed require but little fatten- 
ing. Cooping them up, and giving them a plentiful supply of 
such food as they are fond of, whatever that may be, is a good 
rule. They should not be confined in too narrow a space, or 
kept within sight of their old companions, lest they fret and 
mope. The place where they are put up should not be too 
light, as fowls certainly fatten faster in a dark corner than 
in the full glare of day, most probably because they are better 
contented to remain quiet in the former case than the latter. 
They should have every comfort they have been accustomed 
to, such as clean straw to peck among, and ashes to roll in : 
brick-dust is recommended to be put into their water, which 
is supposed to act as a stimulant to their appetite. 

Fowls should be put up to fatten about a fortnight or three 
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weeks before they are wanted for the table. The best food 
for this purpose is barley-meal, scalded with milk, but not 
wetted too much ; it should, in fact, be only made sufficiently 
damp to adhere together in lumps when well stirred up, and 
by no means be made sloppy. They should have daily a good 
supply of clean water. Barn-door fowls may require no fat- 
tening ; but if they have access to the stable as well as the 
barn, they should certainly be put up for a week or two be- 
fore they are killed. Fowls for the table should always be 
killed before they have attained their complete maturity, or 
they will be tough, unless they be capons or poullards. It 
is often recommended to cram fowls in order to fatten them ; 
but if a good supply of the food they are partial to is given 
them, they will seldom, if ever, require cramming. 

Chickens designed for fattening should be cooped up as 
soon as the hen forsakes them. They are then to be fed, or 
crammed, if requisite, with barley or wheaten meal soaked 
with milk, in the same manner as pullets or grown fowls are 
fatted. Mr. Wakefield, near Liverpool, fattened his poultry 
with steamed potatoes, given warm three times a-day. By 
the way, all fowls put up to fatten should have a fresh supply of 
food at lea3t three or four times a-day. A method which has 
been tried with very great success was, the giving poultry 
ground oats made into a gruel, mixed with hog's lard, sugar, 
pot-liquor, or milk ; or ground oats were given, mixed with 
treacle and suet, and also sheep's entrails : the last boiled 
and chopped up, and barley-meal scalded with the liquor, are 
extremely fattening. The fowls should be kept very warm. 
In Berks and Sussex fowls are kept four-and-twenty hours 
without food, and then oat or barley-meal is given prepared 
as above, and they are ready for killing in a fortnight : if kept 
longer, they lose their health and frequently die. 

Vabiettes or Fowls. 

There are many varieties of the fowl species, but they all 
require a similarity of treatment. We will first enumerate 
the principal kinds, and then note any peculiarity which it 
may be necessary to observe in their habits. Twenty-two 
sorts of fowls are generally reckoned ; namely, the bankiva, 
the jungle, the barn-door, the dunghill, the game, the Dork- 
ing, the Paduan Polish or Jago, the crested, the Spanish, the 
Hamburgh, the bantum,the Malay or Chittagong, the Turkish, 
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the dwarf or creeper, the Rumkin, the pencilled Dutch, 
the silky, the frizzled, the negro, the Russian or Siberian, the 
Barbary, and the ever-laying fowl. 

The Bankiva fowls were brought from the island of Java. 
In form and colour the cocks much resemble the tame Turk- 
ish and Bantum breeds ; the hen, as usual, is smaller than 
the cock, and has a small comb and short wattles. The space 
round the eye is naked, as well as the throat ; and on this 
space are some small feathers, distant from each other, through 
which the red skin may be seen. These are supposed to be 
the wild stock from which the principal part at least of our 
tame varieties are derived. 

The Jungle is a species of wild fowl, inhabiting the great 
forests of India, and differing widely from any of our varieties 
of tame fowls. 

The barn-door fowl is principally distinguished by a thin 
indented comb, with wattles on each side, under the beak. 
The tail rises in an arch, and the feathers of the neck are long 
and narrow, hanging in elegant lines, and the colour of the 
bird is finely variegated. The hen is smaller in size, has her 
comb and wattles smaller, and the colours are less brilliant. 
There are eight varieties of barn-door fowls ; and the influ- 
ence of domestication has produced various alterations in its 
entire form, so that it is difficult to trace its origin with ac- 
curacy. 

The dung-hill fowl is a mongrel breed, produced by cross- 
ings of all the varieties. The best are those of a middling 
size, with white legs ; such as are of a dark colour are most 
esteemed ; but white and light-coloured fowls are generally 
tender in their constitution, and it is, therefore, best to fatteii 
white chickens for the table, which they are peculiarly fitted 
for, being delicate in flavour. 

The game fowl, called by foreigners the English fowl, is 
perhaps the most elegant fowl in appearance of any of our 
varieties. It is slender in its make, and the plumage is very 
brilliant, particularly of the cock. The chickens have so 
strong a propensity for fighting, that it is difficult to rear 
many out of a brood : the eggs are small, but are esteemed 
delicate, as is the flesh. 

There are many varieties of game fowls, but the following 
arc most prized : viz. dark reds, dark black-breasted reds, 
dark black -breasted birchin duck, dark black-breasted berry 
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birchins, silver black-breasted duck-wing greys, clear mealy- 
greySj dark black-breasted greys, and red duns. _ 

The Dorking fowls are a large breed, generally having five 
toes, two of which are placed behind. The eggs are large, 
and the}' are great layers ; but the flesh is inclined to be yel- 
low, and is not generally very tender : their colour varies 
like that of the dung-hill breed. 

The Paduan Polish or Jago fowl is a very fine breed, sup- 
posed to be originally from Java or Sumatra. These fowls- 
are large, sometimes weighing from eight to ten pounds : the 
comb of both cock and hen is large, frequently double, in the 
form of a crown. They have a tufted crest of feathers on the 
head, largest on the hen : the voice of this fowl is loud and 
harsh ; their eggs are large, and, what is very remarkable, 
.hey do not come into full feather till they are full grown. 

Tlie crested fold is characterised by a densely-tufted crest, 
a small comb, and being variegated with five colours, in all 
other respects they resemble the common dung-hill fowl. 
The varieties are particularly distinguished ; the white fowl 
with a black crest ; the black fowl (or Polish breed according 
to some writers), with a white crest ; and the white fowl with 
a large beard. , ■' • ' 

These fowls are held in much estimation by the fancy ; and 
those persons who possess any variety, and wish to preserve 
the breed pure, take care to isolate each kind, not suffering 
them to mix with those of different colours, as much caution 
is requisite to keep the varieties pure ; though there can be 
little doubt that all the fowls with crests have originated 
from inter-crossing of the uncrested breeds with the Paduan 
or Polish. . 

The Spanish fowl is so similar to the last, that it can, 
strictly speaking, be considered as no more than a variety, 
and is principally distinguished by its belly being black, with 
t he appearance of velvet. It is grave and_ stately in its de- 
portment ; its eyes are surrounded with a ring of brown fea- 
thers, and the iris is vellow ; from the ring of brown there 
rises a black tuft which covers the ears. The soles 01 the 
feet are yellow, otherwise the legs and feet are of a lead colour. 
The eggs are large. . , 

The Hamburgh fowl is a large black breed, with a greenish 
tint ; the wattles and combs are large, the caps under the ears 
are bare and of a bluish white colour. It is considered as a 
variety of the Paduan. 
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The Bantam fold is a small variety, having short legs, 
generally feathered to the toes ; though some fancy breeders 
give the preference to those which have clean white legs, 
without any vestige of feathers. A full bred cock ought not 
to weigh more than a pound, should have a rose comb, a well- 
feathered tail, and be of a proud and lively carriage. 

Those which are nankeen coloured or black are the great- 
est favourites : the former should have his feathers edged 
with black, his wings barred with purple, his tail feathers 
black, his hackles slightly studded with purple, his breast 
black with white edges to the feathers. The black ones- 
should not have any admixture of a different colour. 

The Malay or Chittagong fowl very closely resembles the 
Spanish. The size is similar, but the colour is not so uni- 
formly black, being frequently brown streaked with yellow. 
The eggs are large, and the hens are good layers; but the 
flesh is coarse and of a dark colour. Malay fowl is a name 
also given to hybrids between the dung-hill breed and the 
common pheasant. 

The Tnrhish fowl is a variety of the Bantam, and is prin- 
cipally distinguished by the beauty and variety of its colours. 
The Turkish cock, is described as having the whole body 
nearly white, except the wing feathers and the belly ; which 
are black ; the tail is also black tinged with iridescent green. 
Some of the feathers are green on one side and black on the 
other ; the body is marked with golden and silvery streaks, 
and the legs and feet are bluish. The hen is white, spotted 
here and there with black : the neck is yellowish, and the 
tail all of one colour. The wattles are smaller than those of 
the cock. 

The dwarf fowl or creeper is another variety of the Ban- 
tam : it is not much larger than the pigeon, and its legs arc- 
very short. 

The liumhin fowl is supposed to have descended from a 
wild species still found in Ceylon. It is distinguished by the 
want of a tail. In the wild birds the combs are not indented. 
The wattles are always blood-coloured rather than scarlet. 
The feathers of the wild birds are of a dusky orange, but in 
the tame ones are beautifully variegated. 

The pencilled Didch fowl is regularly imported from Hol- 
land ; it is a variety of the dung-hill fowl, having white fea- 
thers spotted with black. 

The silky fowl is a distinct species, having the whole plum- 
d-2 
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age of such a nature as to appear more like silk than feathers, 
tlie webs of the feathers being so disunited as to hang like 
glossy hair. The usual colour is white, but some varieties 
differ as to colour. The legs are dark coloured, and gene- 
rally covered wholly on the outside, quite to the toes : they 
mostly have stout short spurs, though some are quite without. 
The outer skin is black. They are much estimated in Japan 
and China, and in Canton they are carried about in cages for 
sale to Europeans. 

The frizzled fowl is a native of Eastern Asia, distinguished 
by having all the feathers turned back and frizzed. It is 
smaller and more wild than our common species, and is little 
suited for domestic purposes. The chickens are very suscep- 
tible of cold or damp. They are kept merely for curiosity. 
The original breed have white plumage and smooth feet. 
The flesh is firm and delicate. 

The negro fowl resembles the Silky in having the skin 
black, as are also the comb, wattles, and bones. The plum- 
age is of the same sable hue, though the flesh i3 white and 
good. Those which have been brought to Europe are kept 
merely for curiosity. 

The Russian or Siberian fowl differs from others princi- 
pally by having considerable tufts of brown or dark loose fea- 
thers springing from each jaw, and some long and full ones 
hanging from the lower mandible, like a jew's beard. The 
hen has an upright tuft spreading out from the hind part of 
the head, of the same silky texture. The cock has the usual 
comb and wattles, and the hen has also a small comb. They 
are said to have come from Moscow. In colour they differ, 
one variety being white, with the ends of the feathers glossy 
blue or black, having a spotted appearance, and the legs co- 
vered with fibrous or downy feathers ; another variety has 
the plumage of the game-fowl, a fine tawny orange, spotted 
with black. In Scotland this sort is held in much estimation 
for its prolific laying. 

Tiie Barbary fowl is generally of a pale or dun colour, 
spotted a little about the neck with black, and the feathers 
about that part are very full. On the crown is a full tuft of 
feathers of the same colour as the body. 

The ever-laying fowl is produced by domestication from 
almost any of the above breeds. What is understood by the 
term being, that they are not inclined to hatch : this is 
brought about by an artificial temperament. 
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Diseases of Fowls and other Bibbs. 

Fowls, nor indeed scarcely any animals, are much subject 
to disease, while they are well fed, kept clean, well housed or 
protected from the weather, according to their nature and 
constitution. 

The roup is a species of catarrh, to which poultry of all 
kinds are exceedingly subject when they are ill fed, exposed 
to wet, or confined in close places. Its first appearance is 
denoted by swellings round the eyes, and discharge from the 
nostril, with a drivelling from the mouth, at first limpid, but 
afterwards becoming purulent and foetid. The crop is usually 
unnaturally hard, and the digestion bad. Common salt is a 
good remedy, generally acting as an emetic. The dose for an 
ordinary sized fowl is half a teaspoonfull of the saturated so- 
lution : besides this, the eyes and head should be frequently- 
bathed with warm water. Warmth is indispensable, being a 
specific for almost every morbid affection of the respiratory 
passages of our domestic animals. It must not, however, be 
the warmth of a close and ill- ventilated place. The James's 
powder is very useful in doses of a grain, made into a pill 
with bread ; after this should follow that common and useful 
remedy, garlic and rue pills, which should be forced down the 
throat of the fowl. They act as mild stimulants, and are well 
suited to a disease so apt to assume a typhoid form. 

Ducks arc frequently carried off by this disease, almost 
without warning. The same disease occurs also in geese, 
under the name of gargle. It often attacks pigeons, and 
whole dove-cotes are depopulated by it. In fowls of every 
kind there is the same defluxion from the eyes, the nose, and 
the mouth ; the same disinclination or inability to feed, and 
the same moping appearanee and gradual weakness. Garlic 
and rue, with warmth and cleanliness, are the most effectual 
means of cure. Little pills of the horse cordial ball have 
often been given with good effect. 

The pip is a name sometimes given to a disease of the 
glands of the rump ; but it is more properly applied to a dis- 
order of the head and respiratory passages. The bird re- 
fuses all food, or makes ineffectual attempts to get it into its 
mouth. On examination there will be found a white hard 
gathering about the tongue and the back part of the mouth, 
and the opening from the nose into the mouth. The eye 
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becomes perfectly white, and the bird totally blind. On 
close inspection it will be found that a white cheesy matter 
has covered the eye, surrounded the tongue, and stopped the 
passages of the mouth. With some trouble it may be picked 
to pieces, and almost entirely removed, when the sight, and 
the faculty of swallowing are restored. The parts must be 
washed with a weak solution of white vitriol (sulphate of 
zinc) to prevent it again collecting ; but in the majority of 
cases the substance is formed again and again, till the bird 
is choked or dies of exhaustion. 

27ie turn or giddiness is another fatal disease. A bird, ap- 
parently well, is scarcely left before he falls from his perch 
in a fit, and, if neglected, quickly dies. The veins of the 
palate should be immediately opened, and a few drops of a 
mixture composed of six parts of the sweet spirit of nitre 
and one of ammonia be poured down the throat. 

The principal causes of this disease are over-feeding and 
want of exercise. 

The scour, diarrhoea, or almost dysentery, in birds is pro- 
duced by sudden alterations of food ; or it may be the effect 
of atmospheric influence ; a few drops of the syrup of white 
poppies, mixed with a little castor oil, will be found useful 
as a medicine ; and if the birds have been in the habit of 
having wet food, such as scalded barley meal, &c. dry grain 
should be given them instead, and green food be withheld 
from them. 

Affections of the skin. — Birds are often covered with a mi- 
nute insect, that teazes them without mercy. They have 
pimples and ulcers breaking out in various parts ; the feathers 
drop off, and will not again grow. As a remedy, apply one 
part of hydro- oxalic acid mixed with twenty parts of water: 
about a drachm, but not more at one time, should be daily 
well rubbed into the parts where the itching appears to be 
most intense. Should this fail, one part of strong mercurial 
ointment should be mixed with twelve parts of lard, and a 
little of it well rubbed in. 

Stoppage of the crop. — From greediness, or from debility, 
the crop will occasionally be distended with food, almost to 
bursting. It should be opened with a sharp penknife, the 
contents taken out, and the wound sewed up with fine thread 
and closely placed stitches. From one to two grains of calo- 
mel should then be given in a pill of the horse cordial ball. 

Inflammation of the lungs is characterized by great heav- 
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ing, mopishness, a peculiar gaping, and loss of appetite. It 
requires bleeding from the palate, and a grain or two grains 
each (according to the size of the fowl) of calomel and James's 
powder given. 

The asthma is a common disease, occurring generally from 
too stimulating food, and damp or confined lodging. The 
bird sits in a corner, breathing short, with the mouth open, 
as if gasping for more air. The best remedies are aperients, 
consisting of equal parts of calomel and antimonial powder 
in grain doses daily. 

Wasting or atrophy prevails much among hens that have 
been too much put upon by being made to hatch and nurse 
several successive broods. There is no cure but good air and 
food, plenty of sand and rubbish to roll in, frequent admi- 
nistration of the garlic and rue pill, and a respite from sitting. 
Connected with this is 

Disease of the liver. — The liver is enlarged and altered in 
structure, and filled with tubercles. The spleen, the kidneys, 
and even the heart sometimes contain them. The bird is 
wasted almost to a skeleton. The colour of the skin and the 
eyes will usually betray the character of the disease. When 
the disease has reached this stage, there is no cure ; but for 
a prevention, the poor hen should not be so much put upon. 

Obstruction of the rump gland, sometimes improperly called 
pip. — This gland secretes an oil, commonly supposed to be 
used by the fowl in dressing the feathers and making them 
water-proof. This gland occasionally inflames and indurates, 
or matter forms within. It should be punctured with a sharp 
lancet, which will generally effect an immediate cure. 

Bad feet frequently occur, to prevent which they should 
be well cleansed, and any loose scales removed. When 
sore, after cleansing, Friars' balsam should be applied to any 
wounds, and camphorated oil be rubbed daily into an}' en- 
largement. Canker in the feet, or the rotting away of any 
of the toes, can only be conquered by removing the gan- 
grened or affected toe at the joint above. 

Moulting is a trying season with all birds, and a great many 
are lost in consequence. The wild and uncaged birds escape 
more easily ; but the domesticated bird at the time of moult- 
ing requires to be well supplied with food, and that of a 
somewhat stimulating nature, to sustain them through the 
process ; and they require to be kept warm and dry. 

Pairing fever is a disease which frequently attacks caged 
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birds ; and it seems to be a necessary consequence of their 
domestication. 

To a certain degree they get used to their imprisonment, 
and eat, and sing, and are cheerful ; but when the pairing 
season comes, they cease to sing, they flutter for awhile 
against their cages, then pine away to a skeleton, and die. 
A little aperient medicine (a grain or two of calomel) may 
be given every second day ; but the most certain cure is 
change of scene, and, so far as it can be obtained, some ap- 
proach to old scenes and habits. They should be placed in 
the window, or hung out of doors, and the effect will be almost 
magical. They will generally in a few days resume all their 
liveliness, and sing as well as ever. If the cages of the male 
birds are separated from those of the females at this period, 
the spell will frequently be broken at once. 

PHEASANTS. 

These free natives of the wood are now frequently do- 
mesticated, like the guinea-fowl or turkey, and are kept 
among our common poultry. 

A few peculiarities in the method of treating them must 
be attended to. Though they may be kept in a common 
poultry-yard, they will succeed best if they have a yard as- 
signed for their own exclusive use. This yard ought to have 
a good sward of green turf, and be covered over with netting 
as high as it can be conveniently placed. 

Young birds of the present year ought to be chosen in 
preference to old ones, which it is almost impossible to tame. 
The young birds may be taken from the nest, if a hen with 
chicks can be induced to nurse them among her brood, other- 
wise they must be well feathered and in good spirits ; for if 
they appear drooping or out of feather when put in confine- 
ment, they will be almost certain to die. Pheasants' eggs 
are also frequently set under a hen, and reared like common 
chickens. Eleven to fifteen eggs may be given to the hen, 
according to her size. Bantams make the best mothers ; 
and the hen should be chosen who has her breast the fullest 
of feathers. 

They will require close attention during the time of setting 
and hatching ; watching them carefully lest they abandon 
the eggs. They must also be fed well and regularly to sup- 
port their strength. 
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The eggs of pheasants require five or six days longer incu- 
bation than those of the common fowl ; namely, from twenty- 
three to twenty-seven days. About the twenty-third day the 
issuing of the chicks from the eggs must be carefully attended 
to, and if necessary they must be assisted in making their 
escape from the shell, as directed for the common fowl. 

As they require nothing but warmth when first hatched, 
they may be left with the parent Bantam for twenty-four 
hours after first quitting the shell ; they will then require 
what is commonly called ant's eggs, but which in reality are 
the coccoons of the large wood-ant, or emmet ; the green 
leaves of barley are excellent food for them, and some small 
successive sowings should be made of this iu order to give 
them a little fresh cut every day. 

The hen must be kept closely confined under a coop, or the 
chicks will soon stray too far from home ; , and as the hen will, 
of course, accompany them wherever they go, they would run 
into mischief, and, perhaps, wander quite away. But as long 
as the hen is confined, they will be certain to come at her 
call to feed, and by this means will become as tame as their 
wild nature will admit of. 

Even after the young pheasants acquire strength, the mother 
must still be confined at home, to call them together ; but 
the pheasant chicks may be permitted to go at large. There 
may now be added to their food corn of every kind, good 
malt, raw carrots grated with bread, or boiled carrots, or 
for strengthening them, boiled potatoes mashed with bread- 
crumbs, may be given warm. Ant's eggs may be mixed with 
hard boiled yolk of egg, bruised down, adding a little boiled 
bread and milk, the milk being previously squeezed out, lest 
the food be rendered too liquid. If the young are not very 
robust, they must not yet be allowed to range at full liberty, 
but have a place enclosed apart from the mother, who must 
still be kept under a coop and fed on corn. Meal-worms are 
excellent food for pheasant chicks, if they can be procured in 
sufficient quantities ; next to these the ant eggs ; gentles may 
also be given. 

A piece of good sward grass is the best place for the chicks 
to feed in, but they must not be turned into it before the 
dew is off in the morning ; nor at any time of the day when 
it rains, or a cold wind blows. 

Cold and moisture are the most fatal enemies to the chicks, 
and will sometimes destroy a whole brood. 
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They mav do without the care of the mother Bantam when 
they are two months old ; and though ant's eggs are still ex- 
cellent food, they may be altogether dispensed with after that 
period, should they be scarce. 

At the close of autumn, or towards the end of October, 
they will, if left at liberty, stray farther and farther from home ; 
but by regularly supplying them with food, they will conti- 
nue to haunt the neighbourhood, and will be almost certain to 
return to the place of their nativity in the spring, to pair and 

lay- . . 

The most careful attention must be paid in the laying time, 
for the purpose of increasing or even continuing the breed, 
which many accidents may tend to render extinct. It would 
be attended with much trouble to keep hen pheasants in con- 
finement during the winter ; but it will be indispensable to 
feed them, by scattering corn in their haunts. The old hens 
which were reared as already directed, and are consequently 
half tame, may be entrapped towards the latter end of Fe- 
bruary by a sort of hoop pulled down on them with a string, 
in the same way that boys catch birds with a sieve ; and 
when thus trapped may be kept in large coops, and well fed 
with barley or wheat : they will then lay in confinement, and 
the eggs may be hatched as already directed : or otherwise, 
the eggs for hatching must be procured by finding the nests 
in the woods. 

The hen pheasant attains her prime for laying when two 
years old, and after four years old begins to be unfruitful. 
Pheasants in confinement may be left together, up to the 
first of March ; after this, they ought to be separated into 
families of from four to seven hens and a cock. About the 
middle of April the hens begin to lay, which they achieve 
commonly about two o'clock in the afternoon, generally lay- 
ing every alternate day, for about three weeks, after which, 
the interval between each laying is greater. About twenty 
eggs is the number usually laid by one hen ; but in confine- 
ment they will sometimes lay double or treble that number. 
To prevent the heat of the hen's body from injuring the eggs, 
each egg may be removed as soon as laid, and a chalk sub- 
stitute may be left in the nest. They should be kept in a 
cool place till a sufficient number are procured for a hatching. 

A disease called Distemper is very apt to attack pheasants 
in confinement. It is uncertain whether this is contagious, 
or, being caused by the state of weather, &c. attacks many 
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birds at the same period ; either way it can do no harm to 
separate those that are attacked from those which remain 
healthy, giving to the ailing ones ant's eggs, hard boiled yolk 
of egg, and hempseed, which will be found nutritive and* sti- 
mulant ; this disorder being accompanied with much debility 
and even emaciation. 

TURKEYS. 

There are several varieties of these birds, but formerly 
the most esteemed were those of a black colour ; during the 
present century, however, that which is called the Norfolk 
breed has been crossed with the large Virginian turkey, and 
the produce is said to be a much improved breed. A dry soil 
is particularly well adapted for turkeys, and when kept in 
such situations they materially improve. 

The white turkey is found" in great numbers in France, 
and is considered by some persons as more robust and easily- 
reared than the black ; but the latter are most marketable, 
their flesh being finer and sweeter than the white, while the 
skin is whiter : the males are also larger, and the females 
better feeders. 

Turkeys requite a wide range, as they are naturally wan- 
dering and migratory, and it is consequently prejudicial to 
confine them to the narrow range of a poultry yard. Deli- 
cate as they are considered, they can find their own living in 
the woods, and have been known to wander away and do so 
for two years or more. 

They have a strong disposition to prowl, and will some- 
times steal from home a long distance, apparently wishing 
to escape observation. They have a great propensity to 
perch in the open air, and at a good height ; and those who 
rear them should attend to these their natural inclinations. 
They displaj' this desire for perching in the open air as soon 
as the red, as it is called, begins to shoot ; but they cannot 
safely be permitted to do this till they are at least three 
months old. When turkeys have been compelled to pass 
the night in close and dirty hen-houses, they have strikingly 
displayed their dislike to such treatment, by eagerly rushing 
out the instant the door was opened, as if anxious to escape 
from some great uneasiness or danger. 

Open sheds are best suited for them, with roosting bars 
fixed as high as possible from the ground. Their houses 
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should be roomy, be kept very clean, and their straw be fre- 
quently renewed. <■ j 

When the situation is safe from two-footed and four-tooted 
depredators, they may advantageously be permitted to roost 
on high trees, during the summer months, and thus, as an 
experiment, be allowed to indulge in their natural habits. 
When this cannot be done, high perches, twice as thick as for 
common poultry, should be provided for them, and care be 
taken that in winter these perches are protected from any 
current of frosty wind, which would be apt to freeze their 
feet, no uncommon occurrence. . 

jr 00 d.— The natural food of the turkey appears to be fruit, 
seed, and green herbs. They eat grass and herbs of various 
kinds, corn, berries, fruit of all descriptions, beetles, and tad- 
poles, and even small lizards are said to have been found in 
their crops. ... 

In America the settlers bait their traps for them with 
maize : beside their fondness for this grain, they are said to 
feed freely on a small red acorn, which ripens in March, on 
which they get extremely fat. • 

It is not requisite in this country that they should be kept 
exclusively on corn ; there is much field offal which they will 
devour, and they do not require to be glutted with solid food 
previously to being put up to fatten. 

Some kinds of food which are fattening to barn-door fowls 
and pigeons are very hurtful, and even poisonous, to the 
turkey. Vetches or tares, marrow-fat peas, and most sorts of 
pulse, are extremely detrimental to them. 



Pairing and Breeding. 

The turkey cock which is kept with the breeding hens 
should be changed every two years. He should be a large 
stout bird, full of majesty and spirit j and both the male and 
female birds are the better for having short legs, a plump 
shape, and being full of energy and vivacity. The cock who 
walks in a tame dejected way is never good for any thing. 
It is indispensable, when you wish to rear a brood of fine 
turkey chicks, that both cock and hen should be well formed, 
and in good health. 

There is a variety of opinions as to the number of hens 
which should be kept with one turkey cock : six is the gene- 
rally allowed number ; but many feeders are of opinion that 
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a much greater number of hens may be kept : in all eases, 
however, it greatly depends on the age and spirit of the cock! 

Laying. — The turkey being very fond of wandering, is apt, 
unless well watched, to stray abroad when the season of lay- 
ing arrives, to deposit her eggs in sly concealed places ; and 
great care must be taken to secure her laying in the nest ap- 
propriated for her. The turkey hen, if in good health, gene- 
rally begins laying in March. When she is upon the point 
of commencing, she becomes animated, assumes a haughty 
strut, and endeavours to conceal herself from the observa- 
tion of the owner. The note she utters on this occasion 
is peculiar, and if it is once heard, cannot afterwards be 
mistaken. When these symptoms appear, a suitable nest 
must be prepared ; and it is equally, if not more necessary, to 
put a chalk egg in the turkey's nest than that of the common 
fowl. 

The turkey does not require peculiarly stimulating food at 
this period; but proper feeding and shelter must be pro- 
vided during the whole winter. With very few exceptions, 
she lays in the morning; and this circumstance may be 
prudently taken advantage of to prevent her going abroad 
before laying, as she may easily be examined by the hand, 
and kept in till she has laid, which will prevent the loss of 
the eggs in hedges or woods. 

The cock must be carefully kept apart from the hen, at 
least in the morning, during the whole time of laying ; for if 
he finds her on the nest, he will ill-treat her, drive her away, 
and break her eggs. 

The eggs ought to be removed as soon as laid, or from the 
weight and awkwardness of the hen she is very likely to break 
the first egg when she returns to lay a second. The eggs 
should be carefully hung up in a basket, in a dry and dark 
place, till the hen has done laying ; and then, if she is set 
upon them immediately, few, if any, will be found too old for 
hatching. 

The turkey hen will frequently lay a second batch towards 
the end of the summer, when she will give about a dozen 
eggs ; the successful hatching of which is a rather difficult 
business, and, in order to have any chance of attempting it 
successfully, the first brood should be taken away from the 
mother as soon as possible, and mixed with the brood of 
some other hen who hatched about the same time. She will 
then lay again in about a fortnight or three weeks, and thus 
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the second brood may be hatched before the end of Jvdy. 
But even then, the chance of rearing them is very doubtful ; 
for it seldom happens that the chicks are strong enough to 
bear the cold nights of autumn, as these late hatched broods 
frequently becoming club-footed and die. Instead of attempt- 
ing to make the hen sit a second time, it is better to let her 
lay as many eggs as she will, turning her off when she be- 
comes broody : she will then most probably lay again in Au- 
gust, and thus will, at all events, be a profitable bird. 

When the hen is about to sit, her instinct is truly admir- 
able : she practises many tricks to conceal her eggs, and to 
deceive those who might be inclined to take them away from 
her : but when sitting, the case is reversed, for if her eggs 
have been taken, she will still sit on stones or any hard sub- 
stance, and would continue to do so till she perished, were 
not her eggs returned to her, or those of some other bird sub- 
stituted in their place. The eggs first put under the hen 
should be all marked, in order to separate any she may lay 
when she has begun to sit, which would most probably be 
abandoned, from not hatching as soon as those first given. 
The turkey hen will cover from nine to fifteen eggs, accord- 
ing to her size. 

The place in which turkey hens are placed to sit, should 
be dry, warm, and dark; it should have a small yard attached, 
where the chicks may be kept separate and safe during the 
early period of their rearing. There may be more than one 
hen sitting at once : it is only requisite that they have each 
a nest at some distance from the other, or they will steal 
each other's eggs. 

Their nest may be placed in a corner of their house, by 
merely throwing some straw, or placing a straw mattrass 
stuffed pretty well, but not too high, so that they may get 
up and down without breaking the eggs. The nest is some- 
times formed of a circular pad or roll stuffed with matted 
straw, and about fifteen or sixteen inches in diameter ; the 
inside is filled with soft bruised straw, on which the eggs are 
laid, which, being secured by the border, will not roll about 
when the hen gets in and out, or when she turns her eggs. 

Turkey hens, if left to themselves during their laying, will 
frequently choose a nest near the house ; and in this case 
they may* be safely left to themselves, as they will leave it 
with difficult}', and no good can result from thwarting them, 
as they will Kenerallv hatch their own brood safely, and pro- 
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duce a stronger set of chicks this way than any other. AYhile 
sitting the hen should be kept perfectly clean ; and should 
she chance to moot in the nest, which will rarely happen, the 
nest must be cleaned from it, or it will affect the eggs. 

It is advantageous in many ways to put two or more tur- 
key hens to hatch at the same time, as if any accident hap- 
pen to one sitter, it may be remedied by giving the eggs to 
another hen ; and it is easier and more economical to rear 
the young ones in flocks, under the direction of a number of 
hens, than to leave each brood to its own mother : and when 
two broods of young ones are entrusted to one hen, it is the 
means of giving repose to the weaker hen, and thus the sooner 
procuring from her a second laying. 

When eggs or chkks are to be transferred to another mother, 
they must be slipped under so that she does not perceive it ; 
evening is the safest time to do this, so that on the morrow 
she may not distinguish the strangers from her own family. 

Turkey hens are extremely timid when sitting ; therefore 
no one should approach them but the person who has the 
constant charge of them. The trouble sometimes taken of 
altering the arrangement of the eggs when the hen quits the 
nest in order to bring those on the outside into the centre, 
&c. is not only useless, but mischievous, as all hens when 
hatching turn their eggs regularly, and all that ever ought to 
be done is to restore any half-hatched eggs which may have 
accidentally slipped from the nest; in which case they should 
be carefully replaced : nothing disturbs hens more than to 
meddle with their eggs before they are hatched ; and many 
broods have been lost by not attending to this caution. 

The practice of putting duck, goose, or fowl's eggs un- 
der turkeys among her own is not good, as from their un- 
equal size, and other causes, they seldom succeed : a fowl's 
egg or two is sometimes recommended to be placed, for a 
reason which will hereafter be explained. 

Hatching. — The turkey chicks issue from the eggs on the 
thirty-first or thirty-second day of sitting. They are not all 
excluded together ; and it is therefore proper to remove each 
separately, as soon as hatched, into a wicker basket, partly 
filled with wool or feathers, and placed in a warm sheltered 
place, till the whole brood is excluded, when they may be 
returned to the mother, and great care must be taken to sup- 
ply them with proper food and clean water. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the common fowl, a little help is requisite, to 
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enable the chicks to escape from the shell ; but this must 
not be resorted to unless it is absolutely indispensable, as 
injudicious interference is often fatal. When a small hole 
has been seen for some time in the shell, through which the 
beak of a chick can be perceived, the shell must be broken 
slightly on the outside, and lifted up gently with the nail or 
the head of a pin, so as to increase the hole sufficiently for 
the head to pass ; care must be taken not to touch the chick, 
or it would immediately die. It is also necessary sometimes 
to disencumber the newly-hatched chicks from the skin which 
lines the inside of the shell. 

When the young ones are weak and drooping, it is some- 
times useful to give them a peppercorn or a drop of wine, 
which reanimates them and stimulates their appetite : the 
wine is particularly useful, and should never be omitted when 
the chicks appear weakly. The most important thing, how- 
ever, in the first stage of the turkey chick's existence, is to 
guard against the sudden change of temperature which they 
must experience on quitting the egg ; they should not be 
removed from the shelter of the parent's wing more than is 
indispensable, as their extreme delicacy renders them very 
sensible of transitions of temperature. Turkey chicks are 
fed for the first few days on bread crumbled and moistened 
with wine, which must be presented to them in the hollow of 
the hand, and afterwards on a plate, &e. New and unsalted 
cheese, or the curd of milk may be mixed with the bread and 
■wine. A paste may be made of eggs boiled hard, and nettles, 
and parsley, all chopped up and moistened with a little wine 
or water. This paste may be spread out on Dutch tiles or 
broad flat stones, three or four inches long. The chicks, 
when many are hatehed at once, should be divided into flocks 
of a small number, and prevented from tormenting one ano- 
ther, which they will do if care be not taken to guard against 
it. Their feet and plumage are also apt to stick together, 
an inconvenience as detrimental to their health as it is de- 
structive to their beauty. 

Nettles and parsley are the most salubrious herbs for the 
turkey chicks ; but if these are scarce, or you wish to give 
them a change, bramble leaves may be substituted, mixed 
with barley meal, beans, or maize : these should be made into 
balls, about the size of the fist, which may be held out in 
the hand to the chicks, who will flock around and peck at the 
paste till they are satisfied. This must be repeated several 
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times a-day. Water must be placed in very shallow vessels, 
for if given them in any thing deep, they wet themselves. 

The mother turkey should be placed under a coop, or she 
will rob the chicks of their food. The chicks being allowed 
to enjoy the sun for an hour or two each day, lengthening 
the period of their liberty as their strength increases, makes 
them thriving and healthy : the rest of their time they must 
be kept in till they become sufficiently vigorous to shift for 
themselves. The place in which the young ones are kept 
with the mother should have a small shed, formed with 
boards, and furnished with straw, to which they can resort 
in case of sudden storms, or as a refuge from a scorching 
sun and hot drying winds, all of which are hurtful to them." 

Turkey chicks do not seek their food, like other chickens, 
as soon as they are excluded from the shell, nor are they 
urged in the least by the parent hen to do so ; and for two 
or three days, probably, they require little or nothing but 
the animal warmth of the mother for their subsistence. It 
has been recommended to cram them, but this is both un- 
natural and dangerous : Nature is the best guide, and she 
will give an inclination to eat when food is requisite for the 
stomach. If waiting is objected to, it will be better, as is 
often done, to put an egg or two of the common fowl into 
the nest, ten days after those of the turkey, which will thus 
be hatched at the same time, and the chickens beginning to 
eat soon after they are hatched will set an example to the 
turkey chicks, and thus induce them to eat sooner than they 
otherwise would. When the chicks appear sickly, and the 
feathers are ruffled, indicating a chill, give ground malt with 
barley meal, in equal quantities, and as a stimulant add a 
little powdered caraway or coriander seed. Artificial worms, 
made of boiled meat pulled into strings, are very good, and 
the running after these gives the chicks salutary exercise. 
This diet is equally beneficial to every kind of chick. 

When the chicks have attained a middling size, several 
broods, nearly of the same age, may be put under the charge 
of one hen; but more must not be given than she can pro- 
perly warm and shelter under her wings High situations, 
with an east or south aspect, are most favourable for rearing 
the chicks. If then they can be transferred to pasture land, 
or an uncultivated place covered with bushes, where they 
can find plenty of insects and be sheltered from wind, rain 
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and the too intense heat of the sun, their growth will be ma- 
terially promoted. 

Turkey hens make not only the best setters but the best 
of mothers for leading the young of different kinds, as they 
shew uo preference between those and their own. No bird 
of prey will approach the turkey hen, and common chickens 
led by her fatten sooner, and leave their nurse later, than if 
she were a fowl of their own class. 

Turkey Poults is the name given the chicks when they 
have attained about the age of two months, at which time 
the membranes of the neck and head become red. This 
change of colour is called " shooting the red," and it is a 
very critical period in their rearing. Their food must be in- 
creased, and rendered more nutritive by adding the yolks of 
boiled eggs, wine, with crumbled bread, wheaten flour, bruised 
hemp-seed, &c. 

After shooting the red, the turkey poults will mix freely 
with the turkeys of the preceding year, and the mother will 
begin to lay again. 

No food makes their flesh whiter and more delicate than 
kitchen stuff, or the dregs of melted tallow, called greaves, 
some of which should be boiled with nettles, parsley, or other 
pot-herbs, and chopped up, and mixed with barley or maize, 
forming a stiff paste, which may be given two or three times 
a-day. Fennel, wild succory, melfoil, and every plant which 
possesses tonic and nutritive qualities, agrees well with tur- 
kevs, and may enter into the composition of their food. The 
walks allotted for the turkey poults should be provided with 
shelter from a scorching sun, and they should be carefully 
housed on any appearance of rain. 

Fattening should be commenced when the turkeys are 
about six months old. If they have not an appetite suffi- 
ciently keen, it will be requisite to cram them ; and they must 
be kept in a dry, dark, but airy place. In a farm they may 
go about the out -houses, but must not be permitted to quit 
the farm-yard. For a month they may be fed freely on po- 
tatoes mashed up with the meal of maize, barley, or beans, 
and mixed into a paste. Every evening all that remains of 
this food must be removed, and the vessels washed, that 
none may become sour. After the month, every evening 
when they go to rest half a dozen balls of barley meal must 
be forced on them for eight days, at the end of which time 
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they will be found to have become exceedingly plump, weigh- 
ing from twenty to twenty-five pounds. Hens are more easily 
fattened than cocks. 



THE GUINEA FOWL. 

This bird was originally a native of Africa. There are 
several varieties ; one is wholly white, one has only a white 
breast, and a third variety has the caruncles at the °-ape 
double. D 1 

The guinea fowl has a very peculiar call note, and is a 
noisy bird : it stands high on its legs, but it seldom exceeds 
twenty-two inches in length. It is restless and turbulent 
domineering over the whole poultry yard, and even attacking 
the fiercest turkey cock. It is very difficult to distinguish 
the cock from the hen. 

They are kept more from curiosity than profit, though they 
are excellent for the table, and their eggs are exceedingly 
delicate in flavour, but small in size. 

They require the same management as the turkey, both 
as to hatching and rearing; indeed, they seem to resemble 
that bird closely in constitution. 



GEESE. 

These birds are among the hardiest animals we have ; but 
they require access to grass lands, and are then cheaply kept. 

The French put geese eggs under large hens of the dung- 
hill breed, not giving more than four or five eggs to each hen ; 
but turkeys will hatch nine or ten goose eggs. When a goose 
is employed to hatch her own eggs, she must be well and regu- 
larly fed, close to her nest. When the goslings are hatched, 
they should be kept warm for four or five days, and be fed on 
barley meal mixed with milk, after which time they will be- 
gin to graze. Water for them, or for the old ones, to swim 
m, is by no means indispensable. They will live by grazing ; 
but when they are to be fattened, corn of some sort must be 
given them, or, if convenient, the run of a stubble field. 

Corn, raw Swedish turnips, carrots, white cabbage, or 
lettuces, make excellent fattening. Geese are in general 
eaten when they are called green geese, that is, when they 
nave attained their full growth, about the latter end of Oc- 
tober. A good method is to purchase geese off the common 
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late in June, or very early in July, and place them in a pen, 
and keep them well littered with straw. They should have 
one trough with dry oats and another with a constant sup- 
ply of clean water, giving them, besides this, two or three 
times a-day, some lettuces, such as are running to seed will 
do : or white cabbage mav be substituted. After ten days 
some will be fit to kill. Every person having a garden can 
thus fatten geese at little or no expense: they are calculated 
to cost to be fit for table four shillings each. 

DUCKS. 

Where it can be so arranged, it is best to separate entirely 
aquatic fowls from other poultry : the former to have their 
houses ranged along the banks of a piece of water, with a 
fence, walks in front, and access to the water, by doors closed 

at The Rhone duck was imported from France. Many very 
beautiful foreign varieties are to be seen on the ornamental 
water in St. James's park. ', , , 

The white Aylesbury ducks are very beautiful, and are early 
breeders. It is from this stock that vast quantities are iat- 
tened for the London market. 

It is usual to place ducks' eggs under the common lien, as 
she makes the best nurse ; and they should not be suffered 
to swim till they are more than a month old. A duck that 
is well kept will lay ten dozen eggs in the year. 1 heir best 
food is grass, corn, white cabbages, and lettuces : buck-wheat 
cut when half ripe and thrown down in the haulm makes fine 
ducks. They will, like pigs, feed on all filthy things ; but 
this makes their flesh strong, and bad in proportion. I he 
voung ducks should not be let out in the morning to eat slugs 
and worms, for they are so fond of them that they will eat a 
sufficient quantity to kill themselves. They should be fed 
upon barley-meal or curds, and be kept in a warm place dur- 
ing the night ; and if intended to be killed young, they should 
be kept from the water. When put up to fatten, all kinds ot 
filth must be kept out of their reach, as they are very coarse 
feeders. They may be bought young, and very advantage- 
ously treated in the way recommended for geese. Ducks rat- 
ten well where they have access to a pond, with as much solid 
food as they will eat. They thus mix their hard meat with 
such variety abroad as is natural to them; and there is. 
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no check to their fattening from pining. A dish of mixed 
food may remain on the bank or in a shed to provoke their 
appetite by variety. _ Barley, in any form, should never be 
used to fatten aquatic fowls, since it renders their flesh loose, 
woolly, and insipid, depriving it of that high savoury flavour 
of brown meat which is its most valuable distinction ; render- 
ing it white, and not unlike the flesh of the chicken, or yellow- 
legged fowls. Oats whole or bruised are the best standard fat- 
tening material for ducks and geese, to which may be added 
pea-meal, as it may be required. House-wash is profitable to 
mix up their food with if they are kept in confinement ; but 
when they have the benefit of what the pond affords, they 
have no want of loose food. Ducks are fond of acorns, and 
a few contribute materially to fatten them when in season, 
but they must not have many. 

The term of incubation for a duck is thirty days : she will 
cover from eleven to fifteen eggs. One drake is allowed to 
five ducks. The duck begins to lay in February, and will 
often lay abroad, unless well watched, and conceal her eggs. 
On leaving the nest she will cover the eggs with leaves or 
any thing within her reach : the goose, also, frequently does 
this. That variety of the duck which has the bill bending 
upwards has the character of laying the greatest number of 
eggs ; but all ducks when well fed produce abundance. The 
duck generally lays by night, or early in the morning, except 
it be in extreme chilly and comfortless weather, when she 
will occasionally retain her egg until mid-day or afternoon. 
In order to keep her within till she has laid, mark her ap- 
pearance and weight behind, and by constant observation you 
will soon learn to distinguish. The duck swimming with her 
tail flat and level with the water indicates her egg to be ready 
for protrusion. 

It is sometimes directed, when ducks are employed to sit, 
to give to every duck her own eggs ; but this is not very ma- 
terial, if proper attention be paid to the colour of the eggs. 
White and light-coloured ducks produce similar coloured 
eggs, and the brown and dark-coloured ducks those of a 
greenish blue, and of the largest size ; it is advisable, there- 
fore, that the eggs given be all of one colour, and that the 
colour laid by the duck herself, as instances have been known 
of the duck turning out with the bill those eggs which were 
not of her natural colour. 

A rather dark place, secure from intrusion, is verv desira- 
e 2 
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ble for a duck during her incubation. Food and water should 
be placed within her reach, and she will require no other at- 
tendance, but will at proper intervals cover her eggs, and seek 
the water to refresh and invigorate herself. On her hatch- 
ing, only those to whom any accident may have occurred 
should be removed; she should be permitted to retain her 
young upon the nest her own time. On her moving with her 
brood a coop should be prepared upon the short grass, rf the 
weather be fine; but if it be wet and stormy, it should be 
placed under shelter: a wide flat dish of water should be 
placed close at hand, and this should be replenished several 
times during the day. The tails of the young duckhngs and 
the surrounding down beneath, should be clipped: this is 
more particularly indispensable in rainy weather, as they are 
very apt to draggle, and weaken themselves. The nursing 
duck should be cooped at a distance from any other. A iort- 
night is generally found sufficient time to confine the duck 
under the coop; but this must be regulated by the state of 
the weather and the strength of the birds. Young ducklings 
may be permitted to go into a pond at the end of a week, it 
the weather be very fine and warm, but not for more than a 
quarter of an hour : the least cold will cause them to scour 
and appear roughand draggled. When this has occurred, they 
must be kept within, and have a little bean or pea-meal 
mixed with their ordinary food : buckwheat, either whole or 
in meal, is then good. The straw given to the duck for a 
bed for her ducklings should often be renewed, that the brood 
may be kept dry and comfortable ; and the mother should be 
well fed with solid corn, without an ample allowance of which 
ducks can never be well raised or kept in perfection. 

An injudicious plan is sometimes adopted, of suffering the 
hen who is employed to hatch duck eggs to hatch a chicken 
or two with the ducklings ; but the hen, for the sake of a sin- 
gle individual of her own natural progeny, will entirely neg- 
lect her foster-children at a time when they most need her 
guidance and protection, their aquatic nature constantly lead- 
ing them into the water, where, remaining until exhausted, 
they return to land, chilled and weakly, and probably find no 
mother to brood them, she having gone home with her chicks. 
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PIGEONS. 

These favourites of the feathered tribe are found in aU 
climates, but they thrive and produce most abundantly in 
warm countries. The pigeon-house must have two holes or 
rooms for each pair of pigeons, or great confusion, breaking 
ot eggs, and killing young ones, will be apt to occur. 

Near the dwelling or any domestic office, is the situation 
best adapted for the dove-cote. An island on a piece of water 
is appropriately used as a home for aquatic fowls, and rabbits 
may be kept m such a spot also with proper care, while the 
pigeon-house would occupy the centre with a picturesque 
appearance. r 4 

The front of the pigeon-cote should have a south-west 
aspect, with a platform painted white at the entrance for the 
pigeons to alight on, and be sufficiently high, or otherwise 
so constructed, as to protect it from the visits of stran-e 
cats; though a cat trained up amongst the pigeons is a use- 
ful protector from rats and mice, which will destroy both e eS3 
and young buds. The pigeon-house should be thoroughly 
cleansed out every week at least, as want of care in this° re- 
spect soon renders it a nuisance, and the birds become so 
covered with vermin, as to lose their health and beautiful 
appearance. 

Pigeons are extremely fond of water, and can foresee rain 
and will wait upon the house-top for its coining instead of 
retiring to rest at the usual time. When confined in a room, 
they should be furnished with a large vessel of water re- 
newed everyday: this they employ as a bath, and it' re- 
freshes and assists in keeping them free from vermin As 
the tame pigeon seldom makes a nest for herself, it is best 
to give her some hay to prevent her eggs from rolling away 
A straw basket or unglazed earthen pan, adapted to the size 
of the pigeon, is often employed; and a brick should always 
be placed near the pan or basket, to enable the cock and hen 
to alight m safety without danger of breaking t he es^s 

Breeding.— Young pigeons are called squeakers, and begin 
to breed at six months old. The male attaches himself to 
one female and the attachment is mutual, continuing through 
life, unless broken by force or accident : in that case, to match 
a pair of pigeons it is common to shut them up together or 
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at least near to and within reach of each other, and the union 
is formed in a day or two. The hen lays two eggs, and im- 
mediately begins to sit. Having laid the first egg, she rests 
one day, and on the next lays a second, usually standing over 
the first egg and not sitting close on it, till she has two, by_ 
which means both eggs are hatched at the same time ; but if, 
as is sometimes the case, she sits close over the first egg, a 
day or two will elapse between the hatching, and from inex- 
perience a pigeon sometimes spoils her first egg. The period 
of incubation is nineteen or twenty days from laying the first 
egg. The business of feeding the young is divided between 
the parents. The hen sits all night, and is relieved by the 
cock in the morning, who sits the greater part of the day. 

The young are fed with soft meat, a kind of milky fluid 
secreted in the maw of the pigeons for that purpose. This 
continues for about a week, when the parents gradually ac- 
custom the young to solid food. Sometimes a little assist- 
ance may be requisite for extricating the birds from the eggs, 
as in the case of fowls ; and should the young ones die, or 
the eggs be spoiled, it is common to provide the parents 
with a borrowed young one in order to carry off the soft 
meat, which otherwise might stagnate in their crops and make 
the old ones sick. 

When young ones are not at hand for this purpose, the 
exercise of flying, some fresh gravel, and a small dose of sa- 
line medicine, are the proper remedies. Pigeons are liable to 
be lost by accident, for though they will find their way home 
from great distances, they are apt to lose themselves in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and a conspicuous platform to 
alight on is thus requisite. Should a cock or hen be lost 
during incubation, the eggs will be spoiled in twenty or 
thirty hours, and may then be taken from the nest ; but if 
one of the parents stray after hatching, the remaining bird 
will feed the young : should both birds be lost, the young 
ones are readily accustomed to be fed by the hand with small 
peas, or tares, which should always be provided for the young 
birds. Though, for general 

Feeding, horse beans, commonly called pigeon beans, are 
employed, tares being given occasionally as a change : either 
should be of the last year's growth, for new beans, or tares, 
will scour pigeons. Seeds are sometimes given as stimu- 
lants, rape and canary seed being generally preferred to hemp. 
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Peas, wheat, barley, and buckwheat, are occasionally eaten 
by pigeons, but should only be given as a change. 

The salt cat, recommended for pigeons, is made in the fol- 
lowing manner : — Place a dish in the middle of the pigeon 
loft, containing the following composition, — loam, sand, old 
mortar, fresh lime, bay salt, cumin, coriander, caraway 
seed, and allspice, moistened into a paste with urine. The 
pigeons will be constantly pecking at this, and it will amuse 
and keep them in health ; beside preventing them from peck- 
ing the mortar from the roof of the house. 

, T ne mixture being placed in a heap in the middle of the 
dish, a piece of board should be put over the summit, but 
so as to allow access to the edges, which will prevent them 
from dunging upon it. When it becomes too hard it must 
be occasionally broken. 

Diseases. — Pigeons are subject to the roup, the remedies 
for which are similar to those employed for fowls. Garlic in 
pills, and rue given in water, are to be used as restoratives. 
When attacked they should be removed to a sheltered place, 
with good room for exercise. Warm seeds should be given 
them, and a little cordial horse-ball be mixed in their food. 



BEES. 

These little insects are not so often kept in the vicinity of 
London as they might be with advantage. They are no ex- 
pense beyond the first purchase, and afterwards provide for 
and do all their work themselves. 

The hives should be made of clean rye straw. A swarm 
should always be put into a new hive, an old one being very 
likely to contain embryos of insects injurious to the bees. 
Over the hives there should be a roof of thatch, that being 
warmer than boards : this thatch should be frequently re- 
newed, for when the straw begins to rot, insects breed in it, 
and its bad smell is injurious to the bees. The hive should 
be set on a stool, the legs of which are so constructed that 
rats and mice cannot gain access to the hive. If ants, which 
are dreadful enemies to the bee, infest the hive, make rings 
of green twigs, and lay them on the ground round the legs of 
the bench, at an inch or two from them ; cover these rings 
with tar, and the ants will not cross them. If you can trace 
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out the home of the ants, pour boiling water over it at night, 
which will destroy them. 

It is well in severe winters to construct a rough shed, in 
addition to the straw roof, over the top, back, and sides, leav- 
ing only the south front open ; but in summer do not keep the 
bees too warm. In a dry season it is well to place water in 
some shallow vessel near the hives, lest, by having far to go 
for drink, their time of labour should be much abridged. 

It is computed that bees only live two years, and that, if 
any plans for taking the honey and saving the bees are 
adopted after requiring to be fed all winter, the bees will die 
of age the following autumn. 

The queen or mother of the bees is the only female. 1 he 
most unerring rule to know the queen by, is the shortness of 
her wings, which extend only to the third ring of her body. 
Her fruitfulness is beyond conception, and she continues to 
deposit eggs as long as a cell remains vacant for them. The 
young queens never lay eggs in the parent hive, but depart 
with the swarms in order to found a new colony. _ 

The drones, or male bees, are the largest, and, then- sole 
employment being the propagation of their kind, they are fur- 
nished with food from the common stock. They are hatched 
at the beginning of the season, and having fecundated the 
eggs, they are all destroyed by the working bees, and their 
carcasses dragged from the hive. 

The common male, or labouring bee, is smaller than the 
drone, and its most obvious distinction is its complete snug 
covering, to nearly the extremity of the tail, by its wings. 
Its province is that of labour : it gathers in the honey from 
the flowers, constructs and fills the comb, feeds the young, 
killing those which are useless, and preserving the hive in 
that state of cleanliness and neatness in which the bee takes 
so much delight. 

In purchasing a swarm of bees, the common method is to 
send a hive ready to receive it. The first swarm is, of 
course, bargained for; and to see that you are not deceived, 
it will be requisite to ascertain wliere the bees commence 
their comb. The first swarm always begins in the middle 
of the hive; a second swarm always at the side. The pur- 
chaser, therefore, previous to the removal of the swarm, 
should gently lift up the hive, and ascertain the position oi 
the combs. If the foundation commences at the side, reject 
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it immediately; or, if you purchase it, pay only the price of 
a second swarm. The weight and size of a swarm are also 
good tests to judge between a first or second swarm; but only 
a professed apiarian can safely rely on his judgment. 

In-order to remove a swarm when purchased, the hive is 
generally wrapped in a sheet, and slung upon a pole borne 
by two men. A convenient method is, to place the hive in 
a hand-barrow, every crevice out of which a bee could make 
his escape being previously stopped: in this way several 
hives may be removed at once. 

Bee-food should be provided, and only those who have a 
garden, or live in the vicinity of the flowers sought after by 
the bees, should keep them ; for though bees will fly miles to 
find the food they like, the time occupied by these journeys 
must render their labour less productive. A few turnips 
running to seed produce the earliest spring food ; meadow 
and hedge flowers soon succeed, and in April and May fruit 
blossoms abound. Vetches, beans, and white clover, are 
desired ; and buckwheat is an article of great consequence, 
and should be grown expressly for their use. The crocus is 
an excellent early food, and "the willow and furze are very 
desirable neighbours. Odoriferous shrubs, such as thyme, 
lavender, and sweet marjorum, should be grown to give a fine 
flavour to the honey. The sun-flower, holly-hock, and popp v 
are bee flowers; burrage flowers so long, that it will be found 
very useful: mallows and melilot, a hedge flower blooming 
m July, are both excellent ; mignionette is said to abound with 
honey. Bees are fond of the flowers of the verbenia nastur- 
tium, and also of the blind nettle, beans, cabbages, and cau- 
liflowers. 

There are two methods of taking the honey ; that recom- 
mended as the most humane, as saving the lives of the bees, 
is called depriving, and should be performed in August^ 
leaving the remainder of the season, till October, to replenish 
their hives. Ascertain the weight of the hive, and the quan- 
tity of honeycomb proper to be extracted, and commence 
the operation as early in the evening as the bees shall be at 
rest. Beverse the full hive, and place an empty one of pre- 
cisely the same diameter Over it. Having fitted it so that 
the bees cannot escape, tie a large sheet or cloth over the 
place where they join. Beat the sides of the full hive with 
the hand or a stick at those parts to which the combs are 
attached, parallel with the entrance. The bees will be 
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alarmed, and ascend into the new hive in a few minutes, 
which will he known by a general humming ; and the hive 
may then be placed upon the pedestal. The old hive must 
then be taken in doors, and the proper quantity of honey- 
comb carefully cut out, leaving the bees a winter store. 
Attention should be paid not to cut into two or three combs 
at once ; but, having commenced cutting one, pursue it to 
the top of the hive. When the honey is taken, the hive 
should be inspected, and made perfectly clean. It may then 
be returned to its pedestal, and, the other hive containing 
the bees being reserved, the old one must be placed over it, 
and so left till morning, when the bees will be found to have 
returned to it. In the performance of this operation, par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the part of the hive which 
is to be beaten ; for if it be done carelessly, the hive will be 
ruined by the fracture of the combs. The operator cannot 
err if he places the entrance to the hive on his right hand, 
and then beats the hive on that and the opposite side. 

The method of taking the whole produce of the hive by 
suffocating the bees is as follows : — Dig a hole, in which put 
a bundle of matches or some pieces of linen impregnated 
with sulphur; having ignited which, place the hive, covered 
by a thick cloth, over it late in the evening, when all the 
bees have returned from the fields, and the sulphur will 
cause their instant death. 

Another method is to substitute for the sulphur a quantity 
of dried leaves, or any thing that will emit a good volume of 
smoke, and thus merely stupify the bees, and then join them 
to any weak hive you may have. 

When the honey is taken, the combs are cut into small 
pieces, not across the middle, but twice at the top and the 
bottom. Warm sunny weather suits this operation the best. 
All the utensils, cloths, &c. which were used should be taken 
near the hives, when the bees will clear them of every sweet 
particle left : this should be done on the morning of a fine 
day, and no old or candied honey should be given them, 
because it adheres to their feet and bodies, and may destroy 
them. 
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